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cross “THIS 18 A PLACK I SHALL BEMEMSER ALL MY LIFR,” GERALD SAID, BARNESTLY. 
n the T S ; The girl addressed as Gertrude submitted to | member coz thought he had rather a nice face. 
I H HE MISTRESS OF POWIS COURT. the caress rather than responded to it; bub an | But I ama-fully tired ; we have had a fatiguing 
was wanna a —" pane We ape vee her com: | journey, and I shall be glad to lie down for an 
; panion as she too p d in her own, and | hour and have a cup of tea,” and Mies Edith 
had (A NOVELETTE.) said, brightly, and with as much eelf-assurance as | Challoner half stand @ yawn, while Mrs, 
lence — though she were the most important person | Powis could scarcely reprees ber indignation, 
CHAPTER I present,— She was accustomed to exact a considerable 
ckay, ; f , Thank you, Mra, Powis, I am sure I shall | amount of deference even from her son ; and that 
“Lapy Gartaupe Caationer and Miss Edith | enjoy my visit immensely. What a pretty place | this girl, who was little more than a dependant 
Challoner!” announced a footman as he ushered = ve here! I was telling Doll ss we came | upon her cousin’s bounty, should presume to ex- 
two beautiful girls into the presence of the mis- | into the house that I should enjoy nothing better , press heree!f in this free-and-easy way, showed a 
id of - ; ho 
Rie. tress of Powis Court, than e dance on your beautiful lawa—it looks | want of appreciation of the true condition of 
ering ‘My dearest Gertrude, I am so delighted to | like o carpet of green velvet.” affairs which was well-nigh intolerable. Being in 
i see you! How forcibly you remind me of your| “Doll!” repeated Mrs, Powis, with an asaump- | the position of hostess, however, Mrs. Powis felt 
ut to dear mother! I shall love you for her sake as | tion of offended dignity. “Do you address your | that she could nob administer so severe a rebuke 
ote well as for your own.” So saying Mre. Powis | cousin by that absurd name!” as the case demanded, 20 she contented herself 
Ly folded one of the fair girls in her arms and im- " Absurd, indeed !” laughed the girl. “I think | with saying, in ber most frigid manner,— 
very Printed a “aus Gna upon her brow; then she | the names Doll or Dolly uncommonly pretty. I * A servant shall show you to your room, Miss 
‘ turned to the other and said, in tone and manner | should much prefer either to baing called Dot; | Challoner ; and while you are in my house [ 
r that that was much more condescending than cordial, | and that is the cognomen usually applied to me. | hope you will order anything you require, and 
And you also, Edith, I am glad to see,” and | But who is that young man in the garden; I | make yourself quite at home.” 
inded she gave the latter her hand, that being quite | fancy I have seen him before!” “Thank you, I will,’ was the careless re 
sufficient welcome, in her opinion, for a penniless | "That is my son,” replied Mrs. Powis, with | sponee,as the girl rose from her seat to follow 
al who would never have been here as a guest if | cold severity. “ You cannot have seen him elae- | the servant, while her cousin was ebout to accom- 
——— | wealthy cousin could have been induced to | where.” a apeecons pony her. 
come without her, 2 / “Wo; bub I have seen his portrait, and I re- “IT will take you to your room myself, my 
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dear,” eaid the elder lady, Iaying Le hand affec- 
tionately upon that of the girl ehe bad eu. braced, 

* Dot and I always sleep in the same room,” 
said Lady Gertrude, appealingly, “Don’t we, 
Dot? Ishouldn’s like to be alone,” she added, 
with a glance at the mistress of the house. 

Mrs. Powis gave her handsome shoulders the 

slightest possible shrug, as she replied, — 

‘' Very well, my dear ; I will have a second 
bed put inte the room I ordered to be prepared 
for you ; but do spare your cousin for a.few 
minutes since she is 80 awfully tired ; you shall 
rejoia ber presently.” 

Lady Gertrude sank back into her chair with 
an air of resignation, whi'e Edith emiled.as she 
left the room, though her hostess fancied she saw 
her hold up a finger in a warning manner to her 
cousin. 

“What very overbearing young persoh your 
cousin seeme to be,” remarked the mistress of 
the house, as soon as the girl, towards whom she’ 
already felts strong dislike, was out of hearin 

"She is very nico, and very kind to me,” was 
the answer. ‘Indeed, I don’t know what q 
should do but for dear Dos {” 

“Te is very amiable of you to say so, my dead pve 
but I should be inclined to say that it is you wh 
are kind to her ; she seems quite to forges her 
depemlent position,” 

" Depeodent £” echoed the girl, opening her 
soft, grey eyes im amazement, “I don't quite 
understand you! Dot is nob dependent upon 
anyone,” 

** Well, no, perhaps [-used too strong a word,” 
Mrs. Powis hastened to aay, feeling she had over- 
shot her mark. *‘ What I meant was that your 
cousin seeras quite to iguore the social distin c 
tion between you and herself. One would think 
that she was the only daughter of the late Earl 
ORalloner instead of you,” 

‘* We are both the granddaughters of an Earl 
Challoner,” said the girl with more dignity than 
she often displayed ; “and Dot and I are. more 
like sisters than cousins—her father and mine 
were brothers, and her mother and mine were 
sisters. But I am sorry that we came here, since 
you dislike her!” 

"My dear Lady Gertrude, how you misinterpret 
my mesning,” cried Mrs. Powis, hastily. ‘“ The 
idea of «upposing that I dislike your cousin when 
[have only seen her for a few minutes, Pray 
banish euch a thought from your mind ; I only 
made the remark. I did it because you are a0 
amiable and yielding, that I thought your cousin 
slightly tyrannised over you; but of course J 
must be mistaken,” 

The girl slightly bowed, She was far more 
quick to take offence on her cousin's behalf 
than on her own, avd the euggestion that she 
was tyranoised over quite failed to rouse any 
resentraent in her mind. 

Very soon after this she was conducted by 
her hostess to the splendidly furnished room 
which she and her cousin were to occupy. 

They found Edith in an elaborate dressing 
gown of white cashmere embroidered with silk 
and trimmed with Jace, 

Her rich brown hair was loosened and fell in 
thick waves over her shoulders down below her 
waist, while some of the shining mass rested 
opon the arm of the couch on which she was 
lying 

A small table with a cap of tea upon it 
stood by her side, and an open novel was in 
her hand. She was evidently. making herself 
ag much at home here at Powia Court as she was 
accustomed to do at Wayford Hall, where she 
resided with her cousin. 

She glanced up from ber hook as the two ladies 
appeared at the doorway, but she did not,change 
her position as she remarked,—. 

‘IT am gled you are come, Dolly; I am sure 
you musth want a rest. aud a cup of tea as 
badly as I did.” 

Thev, observing the severe expression on the 
countenance of her hostesa she slightiy raised 
herself on her elbow, and with a g'iance round 
her rewarked,-~ 

‘*What a very pretty room this is, Mrs, 
Powis ; we have nothing at ali like it at Wayford 

all.” 


i axa glad: you spprove of it, Mies Challoner,” * 





was the formal answer. ‘I hope you will have 
recovered from your fatigue finber- time, for 
I have invited & few friends to meet your cousin 
and yourself,” 

“Qh, yes, TD shall be all right by that bars 
thank you,” replied ‘the girl, as she began to’ ai 
her as yet untasted tea. 

. After,.showing..wuch, solicitude for the ,com-, 
fort of Lady oh aga Mre.-Powis at length left 
the cousins together, and she would y have 
— Ratt she had heard the comments upon. 

Tse: . 

“What a cat!” exclaimed the girl on the 
couch. “[ sm almost sorry we came bere, 
Doll.” 

“Tam quite sorry,” was the response; “I 

like to go away.st-ones, And I can’t do 
Ma agian to do! “Dot, indeed I can’t.” 
he ‘crying as she said this; but 
she met with scant sy thy from her cousin, 
who exclaimed, impatient 


“Stuff! What have: you to 
your tongue. I have Teenie strict orders 
as to what she is to Sty } Serpe 
hostess has fallen in love with you already, and 
very probably her son will do the same. If he is 

like his mother he is aure to prefer a soft, sweet, 
gentle girl like you toa eelf-willed creature like 
me, 


“If he pays me so much as « compliment I 
shail tell him everything,” said Dolly, with 
momentary decision, “I  Wouldn’s marry him 
under the circumstances ; no, mot for-——" © 

“Well, never mind ‘whad. for, my dear, he 
hasn’t asked you yet,” interrupted Dot. “ Come 
and pour yourself out.a cup of. tea, and, try 
to be amiable, You have gone too far to turn 
wy at this stage, but if our visit promises to 

be unpleasant we can bring it to a conclusion at 
any time. I: mean to corofortable 
while I am here, and 
pame.”’ 

Then she turned to her book, and her cousin 
knew from past experience that further expostu- 
lation would be uselees. 

They were very lovely girls, and they were 
so rouch alike that they looked rather like twin 
sisters than cousins. 
~The similarity, however; was eye fea- 
ture, and colour, rather thar in expression ; 
for while the one whom Mrs, Powis had 
welcomed as Lady Gertrude was quiet, shy, 
and retiring, Edith was bright and dashing, 
both iu manner and jin speech, and she was 
always on such good terms with herself that it 
was almost impossible to snub her or to put her 
in the background, 

Ostensibly the two girle had been invited to 
— Court because Mra. Powis had entertained 

very warm afisetion for the late Lady Challoner ; 
bat both of them knew well enough that this 
was not the real reason why the scheming, 
se]f-willed woman who had received them with 
such a marked difference desired their preseuce 


ere, 

She wished that her son should marry, but she 
was determined to select a wife for him herse’* ; 
and as Powis Court, as well as the gstate,’ was 
heavily mortgaged, it was. imperative that the 
young man should marry an heiress, 

we was the mother’s view. of the case, and she 

ed to entertain more then one rich and 
~ girl ic the hope that the end she desired 
might be gained, But Gerald Powis was nob a 
marrying man, and he cared far too little for 
wealth to entertain fora moment the idea of ty- 
ing himself for life to a woman for the sake of her 
money ; and although mother and son had never 
yet come into open ‘collision he was at least as 
self. willed as she was, and would be quite the last 
man in the world to submi: to materual dictation 
ia making choice of a wife. 

His father’s experience had been a caution to 
the eon, for the late Mr. Powis had married for 
money, though he never received the fortune 
that he expected to get with his wife, her 
trustee having embezzled it; but this bad nob 
prevented Mrs, Powis from reminding her bus- 
band, in any domestic squabble, that when he 
mel her she ws possesred of fifty thousand 


Potiersla had heard this repeated so often that 


bs) 
| Ghee re to do the } 





he had once impatiently that 
he did marry, be would rz tg D ant 
a sixpeuce, and his mother to fear 
that be would keep his eo 

"I aw afraid I have wade a mistake in in- 
viting these girls!” she mused, after she had 
left the cousins together. “ Lady Gertrude is 
very. sweet and. amiable, but she. is 
oegee aud Gerald is sure to prefer i if 
ow vex me. I wonder what I haa’ get 
dof nose 

Her meditations were interrupted by ‘the en- 
trance of Miss Mareh, who filled the post of com- 
panion—toady and putt—to the overhearipg 
woman, 

“T heard you were alone, my dear; and I 
thovght that perhaps you were. not quite weil,’” 
said the aroopnans advancing with her ueual 

g mov t, which was.apt to remind 
one of the mode of progression peculiar to 





‘eraba. 
to do ‘but to hold } 


“I'm well enough, bub I'm worried,”*. was the 
impatient reply ; “very much 
** Dear, dear, how. Tam. What omeeve 
put you ont, and’ yo 86 amiable, too—and e 
used to having everything go straight, Is it ag 


thing very serious #” 

‘*Serious—po |. but it’s sree I don’t 
like that Edith’ Challoner ab all; and she has her 
cousin completely under her so that I 


don’t believe the silly young woman dare call her 
soul her own. 

“T wish to Heaven I bad never invited Edith 
here ; she is just the kind of girl to mar all 
my plane, and if thete ds one I do dis- 
like ibs ae another it is a selfieh, , headstrong 


Miba nevi turned har: ited b> bide the 
emile which even she could nob repress’;~but 
her voice had its old cringing tone in it as she 


rug 4 { 
‘Yes, of course you do; but how unfortunate 
that you should have asked her. What can be 
dena Can’t you send her away 3” 

“ How can I send her away nl sly 
just arrived }” retorted Mra. Powis, 
“ What nonsense you do talk, Marsh! ‘ean't 
turn the girl out of the house—particalarly as 
her cousin would &, with her, Why, what are 
you gaping at now 

‘' Mr, Gerald and a gentleman,” wat the reply. 
“They are coming into othe gute, Shall I leave 
the room +” 

Phys aang Fa Who ig it?” ; 

n rs. Po ut Mp her e wlasses, for 
she was short- 3 ahd the "gh the msu 
who wae to be seen through the windows, walk- 
ing with her son, was indistinct to her. 

Her own face changed, however, ss she re- 

him, aad she eaid more cheerfally,— 

“Tt is Lord Dunstan! Yes, you may go.” 

Then she muttered, half under her breath, as 
Miss Maresh quietly slipped out of the room, 
“T must get him to create a diversion in my 
favour, if I can !” 

The faded companion knew full well what l 
patroness meant; but she smiled 


she-thought: “ And he will fall in -with our 


views as far as suits himself, no doubt; and, F 
ceresay, we shall have one wedding if not two ; 
and if Mr, Gerald only roarries the stronghexde? 
girl, as I should like him to do, my dear frien? 
will find there sre mavy laces, in the world 
more comfortable than P Court, Tt is all 
very well to live here as mistress ; but, for my 
pers, T am sick of the placef Amd so will she 
ey Let: when the change I hope for comes? 
ri go have a look at these young pople !’ 
Then Miss Marsh foneed 06 8 oe ged 
room occupied by the cousins, and beiag, tol 
atte “od fs avers, mith, har her moat fg sintin 
e, an 


there wag anything sh 
could do for ag if they sida ~ 


quired. 

She was told briefly that t wers not in 
want of anything; bub Miss was nob to 
be daunted, and very soon she was seated in @ 
cosy chair, and was talking to the girls a: 
though she had known them for years, 

“IT wonder that I have never seen either of 

ou before to-day,” she was ce gag carelessly > 

‘for iy eases live not very far from Way- 
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ford Hall, and. my dear father was the late 
Lord Challoner’s medical man.’ 

“ And brother is our doctor now |” ex- 

i th sudden interest. 

‘Yes, I believe he is,” was the anawer, ‘I 
have been going to pay a visit to my brother for 
the last ten yeare, but something has always 
happened to prevent my doing so; however, he 
is coming here to see me very shortly.” 

nt he ,won’t come till we are gone,” 
mutte 


2. 


Edith, under her breath. 

But though Miss Marsh had strained her 
naturally sharp ears. to catch the words, she 
could not quite make them ont, 

She chatted on: for some little time longer, 
however, and as she was leaving the room she 
told the girle, thab young Lord Dunstan had 
just arrived at the Court, and she believed he 
would be pereuaded to stay. She little sus- 
pected how much consternation her announce- 
ment produced, 

Dolly sat in a chair, with her hands loosely 
clasped together, ag she said helplessly, — 

“You see what must happen now, Dot. I 
won't keep up this ridiculous farce any longer.” 

“ You will just do as you are told, my dear,” 
was the decided answer, “ Leave the matter to 
me, and don’t come down to the drawing-room 
until the eecond bell rings.” 

So saying Miss Edith flung her novel aside, 
eprang from her couch and ran for Tomlin, whe 
on this occasion acted as maid to her and her 
COUSIN, ° 

“Get out the dress that I look best in,’’ she 
said, briefly ; “and remember what I told you.” 

Then with wonderful rapidity she began her 
toilette, which, though seemingly elaborate, was 
soon completed. 

When she was ready she took up her novel 
again, and having given Tomlia an order in a 
tene so low that her cousin could not hear it, 
she walked down the grand staircase and out into 
the garden without meeting even a servant on 
the way, 

“Now ff he only comes, and comes alone,” she 
muttered, “I think I can manage to make him 
do as I wish,” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Less than an hour later than this Mrs. Powis 
and her som were talking together in’ no amiable 
strain, when the young -man suddenly ex- 
claimed, : 

“What a lovely girl that is with Dunstan | 
Who can she be 3” 

ro ges arranged her pince-nez before she 
repuled,— 

_ “Te must be one of the Challoner girls!” 

Then, as she continued to watch the couple 
through her glasses, she continued. “Yes, I 
thought so ; it is Edith, a girl without a penny, 
who gives herself the airs of a duchess ; but I 
- glad she is so engrossed with Dunstan, 
she———"* 

Then she checked herself, annoyed to find that 
she was uttering her thoughts aloud. 

“She won’t think me worth looking after, you 
fancy,” added her son, with a smile, ‘ But, she 

wonderfully handsome, and if her cousin is at 

all like her, a man might be inclined to forget 
that che is am heiress, J must go and make Miss 
FJith’s acquaintance ; it won't do to let Dun- 
siav have it all his own way.” 
_ ' Don't be foolish, Gerald ; Lady Gertrude is 
infivitely superior to her cousin, and quits as 
S00d-looking, You will meet her at dinner; she 
4s fatigued with her journey, and-—" 
_ She paused at this point, for her son, unheed- 
ing her remonstrance; had left her, and wes on 
his way to join the couple, who were talking 
‘ove‘her with some animation, 

_ They beeame silent as thelr host approached 
then, aud there was a certain air of em - 
ome about both of them which he did not fail to 

tice, ‘ 

_It passed away, however, when he introduced 
himself to Edith, cad they were all chatting 
away merrily when Mrs, Powile,: looking as 


her invitation.” 


arrival,” was the answer ; “ but I am beginning 


“Where is Lady, Gertrude?” asked the 
hostess, looking about the as though she 
ee hidden under a 


“ She fs in her room, I believe,” replied Edith, 
quietly. 

“In her room!” repeated Mra. Powis. “ You 
don’t seem to pay your cousin much attention, 
Mise Challoner,’ 

“Attention!” repeated the girl, opsning her 
eyes in unmistakable astonishment; ‘I am 
not my cousin’s maid—nor her lover,’’ she added, 
with a laugh; “if I were either, she might com- 
plain of want of attention,” 

Mrs. Powis bit her lip, while Gerald hastened 
to prevent any awkwardness by asking Edith if 
she had eeen the fine collection of orchids which 
he had made, 

Then he led the way to the hothouses, leaving 
his mother and Lord Dunstan to follow. 

Neither of the young b vag ae knew how closely 
es were watched by the couple that foliowed 

em, 

Mrs. Powis thought Lord Dunstan seemed 
annoyed and somewhat ill at ease, and she 
naturally concluded that he was vexed at the 
manner in which Edith Challoner eo openly 
flirted with her guide, whom she had met for the 
first time in her life just ten minutes ago, “» 

“Tb is disgraceful; it isn’t modest, ib isn’t 

commonly decent !”’ thought the angry mother, 
“Tt they were old acquaintances it wouldn't look 
so bad—and she without a penny too! There, 
thank goodness, goes the first dinner-bell, now I 
can interfere.” ’ 
And she did interfere to such good purpose 
that while the young men were sent off to dress 
Mrs. Powis did not leave Edith until she had 
seen her safely in her own room, where her 
cousin was somewhat dolefully awaiting her. 

The mistress of the house expended a good 
deal of sympathy upon her, asked why she had 
shut herself up in this mavner, and altogether 
treated Lady Gertrude like a favourite child who 
required a great deal of pettiog, while Edith 
fidgeted about the room, evidently anxious to 
be alone with her cousin. 

At length Mrs. Powls went away, having left 
herself only just time enough to dress for 
dinner and get downstairs to receive her guests, 
and then Edith exclaimed,— 

“T have made it all right with Lord Dun- 
stan, though he was almost as obstinate at 
first as you are, Dolly; so cheer up, old lady, 
and make yourself happy, for, besides getting 
my own way, I think I have made a dis- 


covery. 
"A discovery !’’ echoed the other. 
‘Yes. Do you know,I feel almoet sure that 
Lord Dunstan ie in love with either you or me!” 
The listener's face flushed painfully, and she 
turned away as she said, with an effort,— 
“Tam not surprised that he should be in love 
with you.” 
" Yos, of course, {t. mush be,” jaughed Edith, 
* Everybody falls in love with me. There was 
old Lord Walton, who was, of course, my clave ; 
and then there was Sir Perey Strongwan. It 
wae I who sent him nearly out of his mind by 
refusing him, wasn't it?” ; 
“No; but both of those men were horrid, 
and you know it, Dot,” snid Lady Gertrude, 
with a laugb. “But what am I to wear to- 
night ¢” 
“The same as-I do, to be sure. I told 
Tomlin to get oud our terra-cotta and crimson 
gowns. They ere as effective as anything can 
be with bunches of forget-me-nots, By the 
way, I had quite a pleasant chat with Gerald 
Powis, just. now, and he ien’t a bit like his 
mother.” 
‘It ia very ungrateful of me to eay that it 
must be in his favour to be unlike her,” 
reepouded Dolly; ‘‘but really I should soon 
get tired of our amiable hostess, and [I still 
cannot help wishing that we bad not accepted 


“I felt the same for the first hour after our 


to lose, however, and I do want both of us to 
look our very best to-night.” 

Whether it was their best or not they cer-_ 
tainly looked very lovely as they entered thé 
drawing-room, and, many were the admiring eyes 
turned upon the two girls, who, although nob 
sisters, were so singularly alike. 

**Rather awkward for a mar who married 
one of them,” remarked one young fellow, ae 
he stood. looking at the cousins. ‘“ He wouldn't 
know which was his wife unless they stood 
together.” 

‘He would know which belonged to him 
directly they spoke,” replied Lord Dunstan, 
‘“The resemblance is only external.” 

Then he went up to Lady Gertrude, and stood 
talking with her untii told off by Mre. Powis to 
take some dowager in to dinver, 

But, however watchiul Mrs. Powis might be, 
she could not keep her soa from the side of the 
objectionable Edith, veither could she prevent 
Lord Dunstan from devoting himself to the 
heiress, 

“Tt is my usual fate,” she —_ that 
night, when all her guests had departed and 
only Miss Marsh was in the room with her. ‘“E 
always get just what I don’t want. I am 
anxious that Gerald shall marry, but he must 
marry an heiress, and he is falling in love with a 
pauper, Oh! I shall go out of my mind, ILknow 
Ishall! And if that girl comes intathis house 
as ita mistress I will leave it the same day, I 
will, indeed 1” 

“That wili be dreadful,” sighed Misa Marsh. 
“What a pity that Miss Edith is not Lady 
Gertrude—everything would be as you wish it 


eS 

“Indeed ib would uot!” cried Mrs, Powis, 
angrily, “ Whoever she might be, I would not 
tolerate that girl as my son's wife, But don’t 
say anything more about it~ to-night. if this 
kind of thing continues I shall be ill,’ 

Miss Marsh discreetly held her tongue. She 
knew the capriclous temper of her patroness, 
va she never ventured to contradict or disobey 


Meanwhile the lovely cousins were as near a 
quarre! as they had ever been in their lives. 

‘* Lord Dunstan says he thinke I ought not to 
lend myself to any form of deception, however 
inzocent the intention’ or purpose may be,” the 
girl known bere as Lady Gertrude was saying. 

“Bother Lord Dunstan!” was the impatient 
response ; he promised me that he would nok 
expose my little plot.” 4 

“Sohe told me; and he ‘will keep his word. 
But he thinks I ought not to take part in it,” 
persisted the usually yielding girl ; “and I kuow 
he is right. Ihave felt the same from the be- 
ginning.” 

“The beginning waa a very short time ago!" 
said her cousin, angrily; “I said this morning 
that I should like to change names with you for 
a week or two, and when we were an- 
nounced by the footman this affernoon I pushed 
you forward, and Mrs. Powis gushed over you as 
the heiress and snubbed me ag the pauper. She 
would have treated you in the same insulting 
way, apd would have found me perfect if she had 
kvown the truth, 

“ T don't see why, when you have been acci- 
dentally mistaken for me, you should object to 
keep up the delusion fora littis while. But please 
yourself; I know you are as obstinate as a mule 
when once you have taken an idea into your head, 
What do you propose to do?” 
" You musta’t be angry with me, Dot, bui I 
think I will go to Aunt Mareden’s to-morrow 
and I will stay with her until you join me, o 
until you want me togo home with you. I really 
can’t live here under false colours. 1 shall expose 
the whole thing, if only out of sheer nervous- 
ness.” 
The response of the real Lady Gertrude waa 
not complimentary. 
She had beea spoilt from her childhood, ard 
everyone with whom she had come in contact 
had yielded to her in a greater or leas degree 
Atter accepting the often-repeated Invitation of 
ire. Powis to pay 4 visit to Powis Court the 
sudden whim bad ee}zed the caprici.us heiress to 








= and stately asa tragedy queen, approached 
on, 





toe change my opinion, and I think we shall 
have rather a joliy time of it, We bave uo tim 





assume the name of her cousin, and to be liked 
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or disliked for herself rather than for her posses- 
sions. 
™, This desire was natural enough ; but to make 

é real Edith appear as the heiress was very 
different matter, snd for once the gentle girl 
rebelled. 

For the rest of the night the spoilt beauty 
sulked, and the next morning she was in the 
same unamiable condition, probably hoping to 
make her cousin change her chind and yield, as 
she had often done before, 

Bat Dolly was firm. 

She would not expose Gertrude, but she 
utterly refused to remain here in such » false 
position; and she so arranged matters that 
early in the afternoon a telegram came from 
Lady Maraden, her aunt, entreating her to come 
to her immediately. 

Why she was summoned in such hot haste 
was not stated, but that there was good reason 
for it was taken for granted, and Edith said she 
must go to her relative without delay. 

Mrs. Powis was loud in her lamentations, for 
she had planned several little eatertainmenis 
for her guesta ; oud she was therefore somewhat 
startled when her son turned to the girl whom 
she knew as Edith Challoner and asked,— 

" Are you also obliged to go to Lady Mars- 
den’s ” 

‘““No; I shall return to Wayford,” was the 
answer. ‘wLady Marsden and I don’t get on 
well together,” 

Surely, in that case, you will take pity on my 
mother and satay with ue for a week or two?” 
said Gerald, earnestly, “She will have to put 
off all the people whom she has invited to these 
dinners, and dances, and garden-parties, if you 
don’t, for the fatigue of entertaining them alone 
will be too much for her.” 

“Oh, don’t think of me!” here interposed 
Mrs. Powis, quickly 

But meeting her eon’s eye she ssw something 
in his ‘ace that made her pause, and add asa 
kind of after thought,-— 

‘* But it certainly will be very fatigaing.” 

Nothing more wae suid on the subjact ab the 
moment, but Lady Gertrude observed that 
Loid Dunstan seemed to approve of her cousin’s 
conduct, even though he would lose her society 
thereby. 

“T wonder if he does teally mean to propose 
to Dolly?” she mused. “He is rather a nice 
fellow—-though not half so nice as Gerald. I 
wish vow that I hadn’t been so silly; but I 
mustn't go on like this; or I shall soon be sitting 
down with my hand’ folded meekly before me, 
and saying, with Sir Walter Scott : 


Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When frat we practias to deceive.’ 


I fancy I see myself sitting at that woman’s feeb 
n the stool of repentance, Heigho! I certainly 
m a most unlucky girl. I thought this little 

plot of mine would bring me al! sorts of satisfac- 

tion, and it has brought nothing but vexation. 

Upon my word, I would confess, and try to laugh 

the matter of before Edith goes, only that 

Gerald would think I came here on purpose to 

marry him, and that would never do,” ; 

She was still perplexed as to-what she should 
do when Mrs. Powis, who had been having a 
stormy interview with her son, came to her, and 
with as much cordiality as she could assume, 
begged that she would not think of going away 
because her cousin was obliged to leave them. 

“It is so sad for me not having a daughter of 
my own!” said the elder lady, plaintively. 
“And my son bas little sympathy with me—very 
little, indeed !” 

Lady Gertrude felt inclined to defend the 
absent, and to sty that she thought Gerald a 
very considerate con ; but she remembered that 
her object now must be to win the good opinion 
of her hostess ; ao she said, lightly,— 


% Bat a daughter is a daughter all the days of her life ; 
A son is a son until he gets bira a wile |’ 


“Yes, no doubt that is true enough,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Powis, quietly; '' but my son never 
will get himself a wife. He is that most cbjec- 
tionable of all creaturee-—a male flirt, 1 don’t 


believe there ia a woman living whom he would 
maarry had 

This was utterly untrue, as Mre. Powis knew 
full well ; and though Lady Gertrude believed 
the assertion to be false, she feld as though she 
had received a blow in some vital part, from 
which she would not easily recover. 

To was with a foreboding of sorrow, therefore, 
that she bade adieu to her cousin, for she felt 
that Dolly was right—and that she herself was 
wrong, though pride and a feeling which she 
shrank from se an kept her from frankly con- 
fesaing her folly. 

“At any rate, now Dolly is gone, I can’t do 
much harm te anyone but myself!” she thought, 
recklessly ; ‘so I will go on with the little 
comedy—it cannot become a tragedy, that is one 
comfort,” 

As though life itself were not a tragedy ! 

But, hitherto, Lady Gertrude had found the 
world in which she lived a very comfortable 
place ; people had shown a remarkable amount 
of amiability in allowing her to have everything 
she really desired, until she had grown a trifle 
selfish, while she rather prided berself upon being 
the reverse. 

Life at Powis Court was very different for 
Lady Gertrude now her cousin had gone; for 
Tomlin, who, after accompanying Edith to her 
destination, had returned to her real mistress, 
was the only person to whom Gertrude could 
speak freely, 

Not that she made a confidant of the woman 
—Lady Gertrude Challoner was not the kind of 
girl to do that, but ahe was glad to have the 
maid with her, and to feel that she was not quite 
alone in the enemy's camp. 

“TI have been a fool for my pains!" she 
thought, savagely, after her hostess had annoyed 
her a trifle more ti usual. ‘If I badj come 
here in my true character Mre. Powis would 
have embraced mo—now she detests me !" 


oer 


CHAPTER IIL 


Aurnoucs Lord Dunstan had impressed upon 
the real Edith Challoner that she ought not to 
remain ab Powis Court, beariog her cousin’: name, 
and thus acting alice, even if she did not teil one, 
he stayed on himeeif, and he devoted a great deal 
of his time and attention to the young lady of 
whose conduct be so strongly disapproved. 

Gertrude accepted his s‘tentions, and cared 
nothing for his opinions ; provided he did not 
expose her foolish whim he might fetch and carry 
for her as much as he liked—but he must not 
expect any return for his seeming devotion; and, 
to do him justice, he never asked for any. 

He stayed on for ten days—-taking an active 
partin fétes and garden partlese—and making 
Gerald Powis half wild with jealousy. And then 
he went away, regretted by Mrs. Powis, who 
thought he might mean to marry her unwelcome 
guest—though her son had never felt so glad to 
say adieu to an old friend as he was on this ooca- 
cion, 2 

Indeed, it was not until Lord Dunstan had 
gone that Gerald ventured to breathe the love 
which his looks and mauver had so plainly re- 
vealed, 

Lady Gertrude now talked about bringing her 
visit to a close. 

She felt that Mrs. Powis only tolerated her 
presence, and she was beginning to weary of the 
close guard which she was obli to keep over 
her own words and actions, lest she should betray 
herself. 


There was the Canam likewise, of some one 
coming to the Court who knew her; and then she 
would have the mortification of being found out 
before she could confess the little deception she 
had practised, 

Indeed, as the days went on the burden of 
what had at firet seemed but s whimsical freak 
became almost intolerable to the high-spirited 
girl, and yet the could not summon sufficient 
courage to cast it from her, 

It is astonishing what trouble people some- 
times make for themselves by a careless ‘' yes” 
or ‘‘no” in the wrong place at some critical mo- 





ment of their lives, 





The ‘‘yee” or “no” has been a falsehood 
probably uttered on the impulse of the moment, 
and with no grave intention to deceive; but 
having been epoken it has required so map 
fabrications to keep it in countenance the 
result bas been a lasting blot upon the career of 
the unfortunate individual who really meant no 
harm 


In the same manner Lady Gertrudes whim 
had been conceived in mere girlish caprice, and 
had been discuseed by the cousins in jest ; but 
it would never have been acted upon if her foot 
had ngt caught in her dress as she entered the 
denwilg-rooms at Powis Court. ’ z 

The momentary trip had made Edith precede 
her cousin, while the warm pene Danae 2g 
silenced her for the instant, and "s im- 
perious gesture kept her tongue tied, while she 
could not help fee indignant at the marked 
difference in the manner in which Mrs, Powis re- 
ceived them, 

Now the matter had grown until Gertrade 
herself was rather alarmed as to the possible con- 
sequences of her own folly. 

ut for one circumstance she would have re- 
turned home very soon after her cousin went 
away ; and, with her usual reckless indifference 
to the opinion of others, would have cared but 
little whether or not Mrs. Powis ever found cut 
the deception practised upon her. 

There was, however, another person whose 
esteem Gertrude was very anxious to retain, and 
every day that went by made her feel more 
nervous as to the effect which the revelation, 
which must come sooner or later,..would have 
upon him, 

“If I get out of this scrape comfortably I 
never will fall into another of the kind,” she 
promised herself continually ; but she took no 
decided step to get herself out of the difficulty, 
but drifted on, until at last, coming to the con- 
clusion that discretion was the better part of 
valour, she determined to go home without fur- 
ther delay, 

* You, I will go to-morrow!” she said to her- 
self! “If Gerald cares enough about me to 
follow me I can tell bim the true state of affairs 
better in my own house than in his, and I feel 
that I cannot endure this condition of things any 
longer.” 

This decision was arrived at one morning s00n 
after she awoke ; and when Tomlin came to her 
mistress with her early cup of tea she was told 
to get everything packed in readinees to start the 
next morning. . 

“Are you really going, my lady 1” asked the 
women, doubtfully. 

“Yes, Iam really going ; bub just remember 
for another day at least that I am Mise Edith, and 
now help me to dress. I will wear pale blue this 


m 

A couple of hours later Loe | Gertrude was 
listening to the politely uit regrets of her 
hostess at the prospect of losing her young 


est. 

e The girl took the words at their true value, but 
ahe observed that Gerald made no remark on the 
subject, and he was not even civil enough to say 
he wae sorry she was going. ; 

Gertrude felt piqued at this manifest indif- 
ference on his part ; and as soon as she could do 
so she went back to her own room, and 
here provided herself with a book and a hat she 
slipped out of the house unperceived by anyone, 
and made her way to — of the shrubbery 
where she knew she would be com hidden, 
aud where aleo she was almost sure to 
turbed. 

She was. high-spirited girl at all times, sod 
now she was too proud to shed the tears which 
rose to her eyes; for though Gerald Powis hat 
looked whole volumes of love, and since Lord 
Dunstan’s departure words of endearment hao 
more than once him, he bad not really 
told her that he loved her, 

That ip was want of opportunity that had beep 
the cause of this backwardness never entered her 
mind, for it had nob occurred to her that either 
the young man’s mother or her companion, Miss 
Marsh, bad invariably been present to prevent 
anything like o té+-d-téte between the young 
couple. 
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Now she sat sad and disconsolate, dissatisfied 
with herself, and suffering from a heartache such 
as she had never ely experienced, 

** And I have neither father nor mother to pro- 
tect or advise me,” she moaned. “I have nobody 
but Dolly who really cares for me, and even she 
listened to Lord Dunstan's advice rather than to 
wy entreaties, I have heard that people some. 
times envy me—they little know what it is they 
envy. 

Thus ran her thoughts as the unopened book 
luy upoh her lap, while her hands were looeely 
clasped upon the cover, and her whole figure was 
expreseive of dejection. 

Aud she was still sitting like this when Gerald 
Powis found her. 

He had sent » meesnge to her room asking her 
to meet him in the library ; and then, finding 
she was not in the house, he had gone out into 
the grounds to seek her, and he ha-l been hunt- 
ing about for some time before he discovered her 
retreat. 

It was not until he stood before her that she 
knew 26 was near, and then the quick blush that 
suffused her face more that half revealed the 
secret she strove to hide. ’ 

He was ao very handsome man, and at this 
moment Gertrude seemed to realise how infi- 
nitely superior was his earnest gravity to the 
frivolous inanity or careless eelfishness which 
characterised most of jthe young men of ber 
acquaintance, 

“I have been looking for you for the last 
hour,” he said, quietly, as he took « seat_by her 


side. 

“ And I have been here all the time,’’ she re- 
plied, trying with the perversity of a woman to 
put off the avowal for which she had been wait- 
ing end longing. “ This isa very favourite spot 
of mine,” 

‘Tt ia a place which I shall remember all my 
life,” he said, earnestly, as he took her hand in 
hie own, “ because it will ever remind me of the 
time when I was made the most happy or the 
most wretched of men.” - 

She made no reply, but her heart beat wildly 
and tumultuously ; the happiness she had hoped 
for, had feared would pass by her, was now at 
her feet. 

“ Mere words can never express the intensity 
of my feeliogs towards you, Edith,’ he went on, 
1 can only say that I love you, and that my 
life will henceforth be a blank unless you consent 
to share it,” 

Now was her time to speak, and to tell him her 
true name, and to confess the foolish deception 
which she had practised. 

But pride and the fear of loring bim chained 
= toogue, and the next instant it was too 

te, 

“ T have always guarded myself against loving 
avy women,” he contiaued, still holding her 
hand, ‘since, deapite the appearance of wealth I 
am in reality a poor man, because this place is so 
heavily mortgaged ; but I would uot under any 
circumstances marry a :ich woman, and I feared 
that I dared not marry a poor one, I tel you 
this, dearest, in justice to myself, because if you 
accept me we shall cither have to practise great 
sconowy, or to let the Court and live elsewhere, 
= you think you can marry me for myself alone, 
Udie ¢* 

The name by which he addressed her was 
like a stab in her heart, and she said, tremu- 
lously,— 

“T could only love you for yourself, Gerald.” 

Before she could say more he clasped her in his 
arms, and kissed ber reverent!y and tenderly, be- 
lieving her to be the casket in which dwelt every 
womanly virtue. 

“J—TI have a little money of my own,” she 
ventured to say at last ; aud she laughed un- 

“ You won't love me the lees on that accoung, 
will you, Gerald ?” 

“T shall not love you better because of it,” he 
replied, with what she fancied to be a harsh ring 
in hie voice ; “and whatever you have must al- 
Ways remain exclusively your own. I have seen 
toc much misery result from mercenary marriages 
éver to venture my frail barque upon euch a 
treacherous sea,” 


* Bat a marriage between people who both have 
money need not be mercenary,” expostulated 
Gertrude, uneasily. 

“No, my dear, it need not, but it usually is,” 
was the answer, “and in nine cases out of ten it 
ends unhappily. But don’t let us discuss the 
matter ; we shall neither of us be overwhelmed 
with worldly wealth. Jf you had teen an heiress 
I should have bol:ed directly I realised my dan- 
ger, and should not have returned until you had 

rted,” 

“Ib would have been very rude of you to doso,” 
she retorted, some of the pain she ielt revealing 
iteelf in her voice; “and besides, your mother 
will never be satisfied if you marry a gir! who 
has Do money.” 

‘© When a man seeks a wife he thinks more 
of his own chances of happicess than of his 
mother’s prejudices,” he returned, with a 
smile ; “but let us forget all that is disagree- 
able, dearest, and talk about our own plans, Do 
you really mean to go to Wayford Hall to- 
morrow 7” 

“ Yes, I mean to go home,” the replied, ner- 
vou-ly ; “ but there is no reason why you should 
not come and see me, There is a famous fishing 
inn in the village, where you can put up; thao 
is,” she added, with a deepening colour, “if you 
wish to do 89.” 

“Of couree I wish it; I was wondering if I 
might come,’ he said, quickly. “ But don't keep 
me waiting for you, Edie; let us fix the date of 
our marriage before you go away; or suppose 
you etay here a couple of days longer and we get 
marriea at once—what do you say ?” 

“That such a step would be preposterous,” 
she said, promptly ; “ particularly when there is 
no need for such haste. Besides, you must see 
me in my own home before we decide anything ; 
so the sooner you come to visit Dolly and me 
the sooner will we name the day,” 

She spoke in a light, jesting tone, but she was 
very resolute in her refusal to make auy definite 

romise until he had paid a visit to Wayford 

all, the consequence being that he eaid he 
should not let more than a week pass over be- 
fore he followed her to her cousin’s house. 


and the time passed by so swiftly tiat they were 
not a little startled by the appearance of 4 ser- 
vant, who came to tell them that luncheon was 
waiting. 

Indeed, luncheon had been waiting fora very 
long time, aud Mrs, Powis was not only iil- 
témpered, but was likewise decidedly hungry 
before the truents appeared, 

A glance at their bappy faces told the story 
of their mutual love ; and completely spoilt her 
appetite ; but, with the blindness of lovers, they 
did not observe this, and they even forgot to 
apologise for having kept her waiting so long. 

They were equally oblivious for the rest of 
the day, which they spent almost entirely in 
each other’s company, and Mrs, Powis felt too 
certain of the state of affaires to venture upon 
anything like expostulation, 

Her unwelcome guest would leave the house 
on the following day, and it would go hard with 
the angry mother if she did not so manage mat- 
ters that the girl whom ehe had begun to hate 
should never egain cross the threshold of Powis 
Court. 4 

So Mrs. Powis kept from any exhibition of 
temper as best she could, and she felt repaid for 
her self-control when Lady Gertrude went away 
on the following morning without avything hav- 
ing been said about an epgegement between the 
young couple. : 

Her satisfaction was short-lived ; however, for 
before she retired to rest that night she heard 
from Gerald not only that he intended to marry 
the girl who had just left them, but that in was 
more than probable that he should let Powis 
Court for a term. of years, and reside with his 
wife in a much more modest establishment, 

“And what is to. become of me?” asked the 
angry mother, indignantly; “do you propose 
that I should live with you and your wife and 
& parcel of squalling children, in a semi-detached 
villa—I, who have been accustomed to as decent 
house all the days of my life?” 

“No, mother, I am not so foolish as to de- 





sire an arrangement of that kind,” he replied, 
with unruffied composure, What I augeest is, 
that you should make ary arrangement that will 
best suit your own comfort, Your jointure is a 
handsome one, considering the otherwise en 
cumbered condition of the property, and J will 
take care that you receive it punctually. I sup- 
pose you will take Miss Marsh with you wherever 
you go!” 

But Mrs. Powis was not in 2 condition of mind 
to make any plans for the future. 

Words could not express the indignation she 
fel) at the idea of Powis Court being let to 
strangers, She had lived here since her mar- 
riage, and she meant to die here ; and though ehe 
had wished her son to marry, she quite believed 
that she would be able to retain her position as 
mistress of his house. 

A foolish expectation upon her part ; but 
there was no oné to point out the folly of euch 
an idea except Mise Marsh, and she would never 
have been able to eummon up evflicient courage 
for such a tark, 

Now, therefore, for the first time, the selfich, 
arrogant woman realised her trus position, aud 
she wildly resolved to do something which shoul 
prevent this hateful marriage from taking place. 

But she controlled her .ewper in the presence 
of her son. 

It was Miss Marsh who had to lieten to the 
frantic outburst of passion and spite that she 
vented upon her ten’s chosen wife, and the 





Then they began to talk of their mutual love, 


timid creature tried to soothe the agitated lady 
| by telling her that, after all, her troubles weie 
only imaginary. 

“Imaginary?” shricked Mrs. Powis, with an 
| accession of indignation; “if my trouble is 
| imaginary, 1 should like to koow what rea! 

trouble is }” ; 

Her wish was gratified far beyond her expect- 
| ations, and before mauy weeks had passed over 
her head she had only too good reason to know 
the difference between real and imaginary trou- 
ble. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


| Lavy Grrrrvpe CHALLONER was at home. 

She had half expected to find her cousin Edith 
ab Wayford Hall on her return, but in this ele 
was disappointed ; and, besides servante, she 
only found the elderly-lady who had once been 
her governess, and was now her chaperone, 

Nothing of avy importance had occurred in 
Gertrude’s absence, and no message or letter had 
come from Edith, and the self-willed heiress 
tried to settle down to her old life with comfot 
and contentment, 

But this was quite impossible, inns 

New hopes and fears had filled her heart since 
ehe last left the home of her fathers; new feel- 
ings had token posseszion of her; all her gaiety 
and vivacity had fied, and anxious care reigued 
in their place. 

For ehe could not hide from herself the probe- 
bility that Gerald Powis would be so angry at 
the deception precticed upon him that bis love 
for her might not withstand the shock. 

“Most men would think it an advantage to 
have won an heiress instead of a girl without a 
penny,” she mused, sadly; “and any man but 
Gerald would take it ss a compliment that I 
wanted him to love me for myself as I love him 
for himself, but be is so peculiar in his notions 
that I feel nervous at the very thought of mect- 
ing him,” 

Being anxious to have gome one who wonld 
syropa with her, sud to whom she could 
unburden her mind, Gertrude wrote to Edith, 
begging her to come back to the Hall without 
delay, but by return of post she received a 
short note, saying that it was impossible to coni- 
ply with the request for reasons which would 
presently be explained, and by the next post 
came the startling announcement that Mdith 
Coalloner had become Lady Dunstan. 

“* Well, of all the shabby things I ever heard 
this is the shabbiest |” exelaimed Gertrude, in- 
dignant!y, when she realised what had happened. 
“ The very least that Doily could have cone was 








to ask me to be present at her wedding when 
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she has made my house her home ever aince 
lost her father { It is too bad of her! [have 
always treated her as a dear sister, and I be- 
lieved she loved me even more than I loved her ; 
but I suppose his lordship forbade her to tell 
me about the marrisge until it was too late for 
me to put in an appearance. It was through 
him that she left me in the lurch, ss she did at 
Powie Court ; and yet he was deceitful enough 
all the time to pretend that he liked me!” 

She nursed her anger until the next morning, 
when a long letter reached her, written by both 
bride and bridegroom, in which they told her 
that their weddiag had beeu a very sudden. affair 
in consequence of Lord Dunstan haying to start 
for Egypt at very short notice, and they had 
been driven to decide between an immediate 
marriage or a long engagement, 

“So we went to church and got the knot tied 
without any fuss or bother, as we advise you and 
Gerald to do, and then tell your friends about it 
afterwards,” they wrote; “for of course you 
have brought that young man to his knees long 
before this |” 

Then followed a good deal of light badinage, 
which showed clearly enough that the young 
couple were very happy, and that they never 
suspected for a moment that Gertrude could 
have auy trouble or anxiety from avy source what- 
ever, 

Neither ought che to feel any, she told heraelf ; 
and yet a foreboding of comring misfortune hung 
over her-like a cloud, and nothing she could do 
would disperse it, 

Gerald had not promised to write, meither had 
he asked her to send a letter to him; but for all 
this she did expect to hear from him, and she was 
more disappointed than she lited to admis when 
day aftef day went by and her lover never wrote 
bor came, 

At the end of a week she made sure he would 
come according to his assurance that a week 
would not pass over his bead before he presented 
himeelf at Wayford Hall ; and she dressed her- 
self this day with unusual cere, and she flitted 
from room to room in the fine oid house, looking 
critically about her to see that flowers: were 
everywhere that flowers could be, and then she 
sat down, pretendisg to read, though she really 
lid not know what was on the psge before her, 

Mrs. Wrenshaw, her companion and chaperone, 
looked at her curiously many times this day, but 
she made no comment upon the young lady’s 
strange manner, but maintained a judicious 
silence when a more than usually eiaborate 
luncheon was served, and no guest appeared to 
partake of it, 

Toe hours of the afternoon seemed leaden- 
footed, bub they went by at last, and dinner was 
eaten in solitary grandeur by the two Indies, who 
were fdre like lay figures on the oocasion than 
like living creatures. 

By this time Lady Gertrude’s hope of seeing 
Gerald to-day had died out, but she would not 
yield to the inclination she felt to seek the seclu- 
sion of her own room, and she persisted in trying 
to spend this evening as other evenings had been 
spent—though inthateh ‘asiled.deplorably. 

She retires to her ov om ab her usual hour 
with great self-control, ¢. . she submits to have 
her hair brushed and tiaided for the night by 
Tomlin ; and she does not seem to basen that 
worthy servant, though every moment through 
which she lingers seems to poor Lady Gertrude 
like a whole lifetime of torture, 

At last-she ie alone, 

And now she is safe from the inquiring gaze of 
every curious eye she can throw off the restralnt 
she has so resolutely imposed upon herself, and 
falling upon her knees by the side of her couch 
can yield tothe agony that seems greater than 
she cau bear. 

Who shall say what torture that proud, sen- 
sitive woman endured as she knelt here in the 
ubter alandon of despair t 

As Gerald had not come to-day she felt sure 
that he would never come, and she writbed with | 
the bitter mortification that she felt when she 
remembered how ahe hed confessed her love for 
one who seemed to have set such slight store 
upon it, 





Gcadually anger aod wounded pride gave place 


to bitter and humiliating grief, tears filled her 
eyes, sobs choked her utterance, and she became 
paddy hysterical in her uneontrollable sgi- 
ta 

And here on her knees she sobbed herself to 
sleep like a weary child, and the grey light. of 
early morning was making the lamp look dim 
when Lady Gertrude awoke with the feeling that 
some great misfortune had befallen her. 

Tne shiver that through her frame 
and the numbed condition of her limbs {told her 
that she had taken cold, and bad she been less 
wretched she would have called up one of the 
servants to bring her something to counteract 
the chill which had seized her. 

But she was too indifferent to mere physical 
suffering, too numbed and miserable to care 
what happened, and she slowly and painfully un- 
dressed and crept into bed, lying dowa like a log, 
while her hands and feet were cold as stone, 

The result of this condition of things might be 
anticipated, und when Tomlin came with the 
early cup of tea she found her mistress in an 
alarmivg condition of fever. 

She was delirious. too, and the doctor was 
hastily summoned to attend the peor girl, who 
lay moaning in pain, or calling in plaintive tones 
upon Dolly and Gerald to help her, 

Poor Tomlin guessed how matters stood, but 
she dared not say a word. The whole affair was 
all too delicate for her unskilful hand to attempt 
to set it right, so she sat by the bedside of the 
fair sufferer, tending her gently and faithfully, 
and scarcely leaving her for necessary rest and 


‘ood, 

“If Miss Edith were only here, or if Mrs. 
Powis was anything like a kind-hearted woman, 
I'd try to do something,” thought poor Tomlin, 
in great perplexity; “but Mies Edith is on 
her way to pt, and Mrs. Powis would 
only be too glad if the poor dear died. But I 
can’t make out Mr, Gerald, A man has no 
business to behave as he did if he means 
nothing !” 

Tomlin had very decided opinions of her 
own as to what a man ought to do; she had 
once in her life been a victim to the tender 
passion ; and ever since her recovery from the 
attack she had thought it necessary to know a 


| man’s “intentions” before she allowed him to 


pay her even the most trifling attention, the 
natural consequence being that the would-be 
suitor went to pay his devotions at shrines 
where such prompt decision was not required 
of him ; and Tomlin had, to use the expreséion 
of her female friends, “ been left on the shelf,” 
Now, she mentally inveighed against Cerald 
Powis as the worst of his sex, and if ill-wishes 
could have done him harm he would have 
suffered even more pain than now fell to his 


share, 


The attack of fever, though sharp and sudden, 
was not of long duration, and a fortnight after 
she had been taken ill Lady Gertrude was able to 
get down to the drawing-room, though she was 
still weak and listless, 

For the truth was that she seened to have lost 
her interest in life, and the fever had taken a 
stronger hold upon her than it would otherwise 
have done because she seemed to lack the desire 
to fight against the disease, 

When she was strong enough to have her 
letters brought to her she showed some anxiety 
for a mivute or two, but this quickly died out ; 
and having opened the miasives and looked at 
the signatures of those of which the handwriting 
was not familiar, she threw them aside unread. 
What she hoped for had not come, and she cared 
for nothing else, 

“ Has your mistres: anything upon her mind ?” 
asked Dr, Marsh one day as Tomlin met him 
after he had left his patient. 

**J don’t know, sir,” was the startled and con- 
fused reply. 

“TI ask yon because you seem to be more in 
ber confidence than anyone else, and I don’t 
mind admitting that I am excsedingly anxious 


! about her. She is in such a critical state of 


health that unless some change takes place very 
shortly she will fall into a rapid decline—even a 
great misfortune might save her.” 

‘‘ A great misfortune!” echoed Tomlin, 











over her. My private opinion is that some lover's 
quarrel is at the bottom of this 

“T can’$ say, sir,” was the cautious reply ; 
“my lady never takes her servants into her 
co ens that’s pity ; I thought ld 

* Humph | that’s a pity ; ought you cou 
have euggested something.. It is a thousand 
pities that Miss Edith (or Lady Dunstan as we 
must’ now call ber) has left. her cousin. at the 
moment when she most needs hef; cannot 
suggest anyone for whom = send who 
would interest her, can you, Tomlin?” 

‘‘No air, I can’t,” was the stolid answer ; 
“and think you must be migisken 
lover’s quarrel, Lady Gertrude caught a cold ; 
that ie what I believe is the matter with her,” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders ; past ex- 
perience had taught him that Tomlin could not 
be induced to chatter unless she was in the 
humour to do so, 

When he had gone, however, the lady’s-maid 
sat down to meditate upon what he had aaid to 


her. 

“ He is-as great a gosip as any old woman, 
she muttered, disdainfully ; “and I wasn’t 
to give him anything to chatter about; 
no doubt but what he says is true, and 
doubt. for a moment. that she is — 
Mr, Gerald Powis. But what can I do 
was to write to him she’d never forgive me ; 
now I come to thiak of it, he parted with her 
if she belonged to him, and 1 don’t believe she 
has heard from him sinca, I wonder if that 
| mother of his has had anything to do with his 
keeping away !” . 

For a whole day Tomlin pondered over the 
matter, and then she thought she would write 
to Mrs, Powis's maid, and ask her bo look for s 
bracelet of Lady Gertrude’s which eho believed 
had been left bebiod. 

The letter would, she though®, aiford an oppor- 
tunity for aekiag some questions that might help 
to seb matters right. 

Before writing, however, she mentioned the lozs 
of the bracelet to her mistress, and said she be- 
lieved she remembered leaving it in a certain 
drawer of the toilet-glass at Powis Court ; then 
she remarked that she would write and ask if it 
had been found. But Lady Gertrude seemed to be 
roused into something like interest, and she said 
quickly, — 

“I will write myself; I value that bracelet 
particularly, and I ought to have written to 
Mrs, Powis to tell her how much I enjoyed my 
visit to her house. You aresure you did leave 
the bracelet behind, Tomlin?” 

** Yex, my lady, I am quite sure, unless ib has 
been etolen,” was the auswer. ‘And perhapa it 
is better for you to write; only Mrs. Powis is 
such # strange lady.” 

She said this by way of caution, for she though! 
Lady Gertrude could not be tvo guarded with the 
mistresa of Powis Court, since she fully believec 
that Gerald's mother was at the bottom of al! 
this trouble, 

But the girl needed no such caution, and 
though she felt she could have given her life t: 
see Gerald once more or to hear the reason of 
his strange eilence, she never. so much a3 
mentioned his name in her letter to his 
mother, 
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“My dear Mrs. Powis,” she wrote, “ the ill- 
ness from which I am only just recovering 
must be my exeuce for not ting earlier to 
thank you for your kindness while I was your 
guest. May I now ack you to add to it by order- 
ing one of your servants to look in the drawer of 
the toilet-glaes in the room I occupied for 
gold bracelet which my maid thinks she left there. 
Trusting you are in good health, believe me yours 
sincerely ,-— 

“ GertruDE CRALLONER.” 

“ She caunot think I an’ 


ing for her sov 
with this,” she thought, bit , a8 she folged 


up the letter ; ‘and indeed I am not doing eo, I 
never desire to eee Gerald again, I only wish to 
know what has caused him te desertime in ‘this 
unmanty fashion,” a: 
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So the lester was sent, and byreturn of post an 
answer came which somewhat startled the re- 
cipient. 

The missing bracelet came with jt, and Mrs. 
Powis commenced her epietie by remarking that 
the trinket. had been brought to her by a ‘er- 
vant, who said Miss Challoner had Jef it tehind. 

" Not k where Lady Dunstan is to be 
found, I retained, it in the hope that I should one 
day have an opportunity of telling her what I 
think of her conduct,” wrote the indignant 
woman. “She has wrecked my «on’s life and 
ruined my peace, Would you believe it, my dear 
Gertrude, your cousin stayed here for weeks after 
you went sway—though she must have known all 
the time that her presence was distasteful to me 
—and at length, when she bad succeeded ia in- 
toxteating my. poor Gerald's senses, and clouding 
his judgment, she went away, having firat pro- 
mised to become his wife. This was a blow to 
me, though I could have forgiven it had she only 
been true to him ; but my cear Gertrude, before 
a week had elapsed after she had become engaged 
to my eon she married Lord Dunstan, If Gerald 
had possessed one spark of my spirit he would 
have caat all thought of such a worthless creatine 
from him ;:but although Issid all I could think 
of to ronee him.to 9. due sense of his own diguity 
I utterly failed, and he is gone to New Zealand, 
and I am left in my old age childless and broken- 
hearted,” 

There was much more in the same strain— 
abuse of the girl who had wrecked the happiness 
of one of the trueet and noblest men that ever 
lived, and much Jamentation and self pity ; but 
Lady Gertrude paid little heed to this. . This 
terrible misunderstanding which her own foolish 
whim had occasioned stunned her for a time, for 
she could judge by her own feelings what Gerald 
must have suffered when he heard of her cousin’s 
marriage, 

“And he has gone away believing me false,” 
was the thought which at levgth roused her. 

Then she read again the letter written by tho 
angry mother, and instead of resenting the 
harsh words concerning bergelf she felt inclined 
to add to their severity, feeling that nothing, 
would be bad enough to say about a woman who 
could act as she was eupposed to have done, 

More than once she took up her pen and began 
to write to Mrs, Powis, but words were all too 
weak to half of what she felt, and the 
depressing conviction forced itself upon her heart 
that noes she could do would bring Gerald 
we if he had once left Eagland. 

ce ! ” 

The little word contained » world of possei- 
Lilities, Men could not start for New Zealand 
at a day’s notice-it was just posmble that Mra, 
Powis had exaggerated matters, and that she 
kuew where a letter or telegram would find ber 
20n, 

And, at the bare ay which such an idea 
gave rise to, all Lady Gertrude’s weakness and 
indecision vanished, and she determined to hasten 
to Powis Court without losing a moment on the 
way. 

Tomlin guessed that something unusual had 
happened when’ Lady ‘Gertrude, who was evi- 
dently labouring under repressed excitement, 
ordered a few necessaries to be packed in a 
travelling: bag, and directed Tomlin to prepare to 
reyes her, while the housckeeper attended 
to herself, , Hi 
_ A carriage bad meanwhile been got ready, and, 
by dint of hard driving, a fast train was caught, 
which wonld take Lady Gertrude and her maid 
‘he greater part of their journey, 

It was evening, however, before they reached 
Powis Coart; and nothing but the extreme 
urgency of the case would have induced Lady 
Gertrude Challéner to face, at such an bour, the 
oe who had so frankly declared her dislike 
Tor har, 

"For Gerald's sske I can bear any indiguvity 
‘hat she can heap upon me,” thought the proud, 
heautifal girl, as she alighted at the door of the 
jmansion which she had left with a heart beating 
with love and happiness, 

The footman, who of course knew her well, 
stared with astonishment ay ehe told him to ia- 
forca his mistress that Lady Gertrude Challoner 





wished to ces her; but he obeyed, and a few 
minutes later she was standing at the door of the 
some room in which she had. been mistaken for 
her cousin. 

Mrs. Powis had risen from her chair, sod cime 
forward to recelve her guest; but she started 
back as though she were locking at an appa- 
rition as she her visitor. 


“You! You here!” she gasped. “ What Is 
the meaning of your presence? Where is your 
husband #”’ 


*T have no hueband,” was the reply, uttered 
in low, earnest tones; “I am Gertrude Chal- 
loner ; you mistook her for me, and I carried on 
the delusion, wishing to be cared for rather on 
my own account than because my father was an 
eldest soo, Now you can ucderstand that it was 
Edith, and not I, who went away, and who has 
married Lord Danstan. But where ie Gerali; 
is it too late to send to him }” 

" Too late |” repeated the mother ; ‘‘ it is, in- 
deed, too late. He sailed in the Glenlyon six days 
ago.” : 

"The Glenlyon/® repeated Gertrude, in a 


Taking up the Z'imcs on the morning after the 
steward’s failure to present himself, the young 
man eaw among the marriages two names which 
coming together, sent the blood from his cheek, 
and made bis heard seem as though it had ceased 
to beat. 

The names were those of Lord Danstan and 
Fdith Challoner, the danghter of the late Hon, 
George Challoner, 

He read the announcement over again, and 
then he showed it to his mother, asking her 
in & husky voice if she thought Ib could be 
true, 

Bub even Mra, Powis, with all her prejudices, 
could nob believe thab any woman could be 
so thorough!y heartless, and she reluctantly 
said go, 

Indeed, she was so emphatic in her sesertion 
that either the advertisement had been inserted 
ag a sorry joke, or that there must be tome 
mistake, that Gerald determined to go to the 
church where the marriage had been solemnized, 
and only to trust his own eyes in accepting 
proof of the perfidy of the woman he so truly 





Cezed, bewildered kind of way ; ‘‘I have seen the 


name somewhere to-day—can it have been at the | 


railway stations! Cali Tomlin, my head is bad, 
I have been very ill-—I-——-” 

But she could say no more, 

Her body ewayed for a second or two like a 
young tree shaken by the wind, and if Mrs, 
Powis had not caught her in her arma she would 
have fallen. 

"Poor child!” sighed the mother, looking 
with newly-awakened sympathy on the beautiful 
face of the unconscious girl ; “poor child! after 
all she did love him.” 

Then she laid Gertrude upon a couch while 
she summoned a servant, and then had her 
carried to the room which she had previously 
occupied, where she busied herself in trying to 
restore her, 

So intent was she in looking after Gertrude's 
comfort that she did not observe the furtive, 
anxious looks of the servants, and she did not 
miss the newspapers the next morning, though 
they were very carefully kept out of her way. 

Those about her feared the effect which the 
news they contained would bave upon her and 
Lady Gertrude, and yet, sooner or later, the 
terrible story must be told, 





OHAPTER V, 


GeraLp Powrs had tet himself very resolutely 
to work after Gertrude went away. 

He wanted to ascertain what his position really 
was, for the whole property had come to him 
heavily mortgaged, and he had never yet tried to 
ascertain with any certainty the actual amount 
of his income, 

Nominally that income was a large one, and 
to all appearances he was a very wealthy man; 
but so many charges had to be paid out of it that 
thousands had dwindled to hundreds before the 
stream of gold could be said to flow uniuterrupt- 
edly into his pockets, 

Ever since the property came into his hands 
he had meant to investigate the details, which 
sd Nectianbonoe mows to make as intricate 
an ta’ as possible on purpose to perplex 
him, and the man had been iletat sacossetal at 
the evil day, though ‘often spoken’ of) had never 
yet come. ‘ 

Circumstances had changed now, however, 
A man could not rush into matrimony with a 
girl who had little orgo fortune, without having | 
some very ‘clear idea as to what his own income 
might be; and Gerald spent several days in the 
company of his lawyer and his steward, examin- 
ing deeds and checking whole volumes of accounts, 
and showing so much patient industry, and such 
an unexpectedly keen sight into business matiers, 
that on the fifth day the steward disappeared 
knowing only too well that bis accounts would 
never bear such close inspection. 

To make matters worse the man took 4 con- 
siderable amount of-ready cash away with him, 
and there can be no doubt that the police would 
soon ‘have been set upon his track if a much 


loved, 

He went, and when he returned his mother 
| had no need to ask the result of his journey, for 
| the blight which had come over her son was only 
too apparent, 

Wher she began to abuse the girl, however, 
and to try to’rouse him to anger against her, 
he begged hor to desist, saying that come what 
would, and be she ever so false, he could never 
cease to love her, 

Then he shut himself up in his own rcoms, 
and for many days even his mother did not eee 


m. 

This kind of thing could not continue, however, 
his constitution was .too strong and his mental 
fibre too tough to be destroyed by a woman's 
perfidy, and though he would uot hear one word 
uttered against her, nature was too stropg to 
allow him to pine away because grief had laid her 
hand upon him, 

But he could not live here among all the old 
familiar sights and sounds, which at every 
turn reminded him of the woman he had lost, 
and he one day startled his mother by saying 
quietly that he meant to make a voyage to 
New Zealand, 

“New Zealand !” echoed Mrs, Powis, in supreme 
disgust ; “can’t you go farther from home than 
that : 

He smiled, for he could smile even though 
his heart was wounded even to the point of 
breaking, and he said,— 

“Not yery conveniently, mother. I don’t 
think the shape of the earth admits of my 
getting very much farther from this place, but 

shall come back again cured, I hops, and 
better able to live the life that my father 
lived,” " 

* And what is to become of me meanwhile?” 
asked his mother, fretfuily. 

“You will live here, of course: I don’t ask 
you to go with me. Indeed, I mean to rough it 
in the colonies, and to see if hard work won't do 
me sowe good.” 

“Bard work!” repeated his mother, with 
infinite scorn, “ What hard work do you sup- 
pose you are fit for? Go and try the experi- 
ment in your own fields, trudge for but one day 
behind the plough, dig and delve by the side of 
your own labourers for one week, and then talk 
‘aboutcuring your love-sickness by such meana 
T have no patience when [ hear of men of your 
class going to the colonies to do work that they 
would disdain to touch at home! The sun is sa 
hot thete as it ie here, and the frost of winter is 
equally severe. Do you suppose that a spade 
will be lighter to use in New Zealand than in 
England ¢” 

"No, mother ; but I may feel more inclined to 
use it there than here,” was the quiet answer. 
“And in avy case I am going; but I will come 
back again if I live.’’ 

His mother tried entreaty after this, bub it 
was all in vain, After what had happened he 
felt that he must go away from the old scenes 
or he should go mad; so his passage was taken 





heavier blow had not fallen upon Gerald Powis, 


in the finesteamship Genlyon, and on the day 
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fixed for her departure he went on board, and 
sailed with her. | 

A voyage to New Zualand ia these days ia a 
far less serious underteking than waa a journey 
to the Cape fifty years ago, and the Glenlyon was 
to go through the Suez Canal and, being @ fast 
steamer, was expected to make the trip in # very 
short time, 3 

Scarcely had the ship left the Thames, how- 
ever, than bad weather eet in, and this locreased 
as they went down the Channel to euch an ex- 
tent that the captain felt more thea half fn- 
clined to put In at Plymouth until the gale 
abated, 

The loss of time which such a course would 
have entailed, however. decided him to continue 
the voyage ; so the (lenlyon went ou her way, 
the weather becoming woree instead of better, 
watil she was half way through the Bay of Bis- 
cay, when her engines became ueclesa, for the 
mighty waves breaking over the deck put the 
fires out, and ihe huge steamship lay like a log 
in the trough of the sea, 

It was a fearful time; the passengers as well 
as the crew took their turn at the pumps, and 
for two days and two nights they laboured as 
only men can labour who have not only their 
ova lives towsave but who have helpless women 
and tender children dependent upon them for 
safety. 

But it was all in vain; the vessel was over- 
loaded, no fire could be lighted, the water gained 
upon them every hour, and ab lash it became 
evident the ship was doomed. 

At length the captain gave the order to fower 
the boats, and to pat into them firet of all the 
women and children ; but many of the former 
who had husbands and fathers with them re- 
fured to go, for it seemed impossible that any 
boat could live among those mighty waves. 

The first boat was filled, however; but after 
getting a few yards from the side of the vessel 
it was seen to capsize, and those left behind felt 
that it was better to remain where they were 
ead wait for death than go to meet it. 

So, many hours went by, and then some 
sailore manned another boat, and offered to take 
aov who would come with them. 

Dat the volunteers were few, 

Moat of the passengers bad relatives on board, 
acd these felt that if death were inevitable it 
was better to face it together where they stood 
thaa to trust themselves in an open boat to the 
mercy of such a tempes'-tossed sea, to suffer 
exposure and privatiov, with rothing but the 
certainty of death at last. 

Taere was no panic among the ill-starred 
throng, neither were there any excesses among 
them, 

Many of the aumber spent the remaining 
hours of their lives in prayer ; 4 few among them 
tried to propitiate Heaven by promising what they 
wuld do if they were spared, reminding those 
who could look calmly on of Byron’s lines on a 
similar oceasion,— 

' They vow to amend their lives, but get they don’t, 

Because if drowned they can't, if saved they won't.” 


Night came down upon the scene—a fearful 
night !~and the men at the pumps worked on 
with the dull apathy of despair. 

The shrieking of the wind, the roar of the 
waves, the constant rush of water, added to 
fatigue, cold, and hunger, made life eo wretched 
that death could scarcely ba more appalling ; 
and Gerald Powis, who had been firat among the 
passengers to lend a helping hand at the pumps, 
waa well-pigh worn out with his exertions. 

“Tt is quite useless working any longer,” said 
the captain, when morniog broke, and brought 
with it uo siga of succour, “She can’t keep 
afloat another hour. Those of you who like to 
take to the boate can do so; but you'll have to 
be quick about it !” 

“It’s just a chance,” said the first mate to 
Gerald, “and we may as well try it.” 

Then he called several men to help him, and 
the remaining boat was lowered, bub there was 
wo rush of people to enter it, aud Gerald bad 
declined to jin the party, when, just as the boat 
was clearing the vessel, the captain said to_ our 
hero, — 





“You'd better give yourself a chance, tir, 
I must stick to my ship, but you can give that 
to my wife if you ever reach England.” 

He placed a pocket-book in Gerald's hand, aud 
gave him « slight push. 

Feeling himself overbalauced, Gerald gave a 
leap, but fell into the sea, 

He was, however, dragged into the bost by the 
men who bad taken refuge in her, and when, a 
few minutes afterwards, he looked up again, he 
eaw, with a shudder, the Gleniyon plunge into her 
watery grave. 

For three days and nights that boat, with its 
living freight, floated upon that wild, tempestuous 
8a. 


The wretched men wers without water or food; 
most of them were scantily clad, and though 
more than once during this time they saw ships 
in the distance, they had not been able to make 
those on board any of the vessels see them, 

Accustomed to hardship and peril the sailors 
bore up wonderfully under this exposure to the 
fury of the elements, bud Gerald Powia had gove 
through so wuch mental evffaring before he left 
EKogland that he was less able to battle with cold 
and hunger and regiog thirst than his sturdier 
companions, and at the end of the fourth day 
he waa delirious, and if the others had not re- 
strained him he would have sprung overboard, 

But even the stout hearts of the eailors began to 
fail them as night succeeded day and day succeeded 
night, and still there seemed no hops of rescue. 

The storm had abated, but they had lost their 
oars, and they could not rig a sail of any descrip- 
tion, 

Moreover, ship after ship went by and could 
not or would not see them, till the poor fellows 
felt deserted of Hegven. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day that 
an outward-bound vessel picked up a boat in 
which several men were lying asleep or senseless 
with exhaustion, 

Gne young man, who was evidently not a sailor, 
seemed to be quite dead, and having taken the 
others on board, the rescuers were about to wrap 
the dead man in an old sail and consign him to 
the deep, when he gave a little gasp and they 
saw that life was nob quite extinct, 

Fortauately there was a doctor on board the 
Lady Mary, and the sufferer was placed under 
hia care, but he gave little hope of bis recovery ; 
and meanwhile the vessel sped on her way, every 
hour iocreasing the distance between herzelf and 
the whité cliffs of old Eugland. 


on 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tur news of her son’s death completely pros- 
trated Mrs, Powis, and for several days she was 
confined to her room, refusing to be comforted. 

Lady Gertrude waited upon her with the de- 
votion of a daughter, and great aud overpowering 
as was ber own grief, she strove hard to control 
it, eo that she might soothe the mother wko had 
lost her only son. 

** Ic was through my folly that he went away!” 
moaned the heart-broken girl; “and*though no 
gief can be greater than my grief, I must re- 
member that his mother must now be my first 
care,” 

So she spared herself neither day nor night 
until the woman who had at first been inclined to 
reproach her as the cause of her bereavement 
at length turned to her for consolation. 

The great sorrow which they shared drew the 
hearta of these two women close together, and in 
trying to soften the other's grief each found a 
certain balm for her own aching heart. 

Still, though they talked about him constantly 
as dead, they could neither of them reali-e tha» 
Geral’ was lost to them for ever. 

Tt seemed to both of them as though. he had 
gove ona long journey from whence he would 
one day return, and though they bad no reason- 
able ground for thivking be bad e:caped a 
watery grave they still tried to believe that it 
was possible. 

A homeward-bound vessel, herself nearly pow- 
erlees in the fierce storm, had seen the Gleniyon 
sink, and had picked up one of her boats after- 


/ 





wards, and it was believed that the whole of the 
crewand passengers had perished with the ship 


heraelf. 
Among the list of passen as lost appeared 
the name of Gerald Powis, of Powis Court; and 


not very long after thie—no further news of the 
missing man being forthcoming—-Mrs, Powis re- 
ceived an intimation from the nephew of her late 
husband to the effect thar he should like to take 
poseeasion of the Court as soon aa she could con- 
veniently leave it. 

Here was another blow, and at the moment the 
strong-willed, exacting woman seemed to feel the 
imminent loss of her splendid home more even 
than the death of her son. 

Lady Gertrude, however, could soften this 
blow. She had remained at the Court with 
Gerald's mother, ye po against hope that some 
news would come of the I.st and dear one, but 
now, when this notice to quit came, she said, 
promptiy,— 

**Come to my house and share my home with 
me ; if Gerald is really dead I shall never marry, 
and I will be a daughter to you, and you shall be 
my mother, as you would have been if he had 
lived,”’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Powis embraced the girl 
whom she had once said she could never like, 
and declared that Heaven had been merciful 
to her in giving her a daughter when she lost 
her son. 

So the two ladies went to Wayford Hall and 
lived together, aud if the arraugement was not 
altogether satisfactory to Mra. Wrenshaw, who 
received her cong/ with a handsome addition to 
her quarter's salary, Miss Marsh, on the other 
haud, was delighted with the change—for Lady 
Gertrude made a point of treating Gerald's 
mother with all the consideration she would have 
received in her own Aouse, 

lady Gertrude and her adopted mother were 
not well-auited to live iogether, for, besides the 
grief which they shared, they had very few ideas 
or sywpathies in common ; but, for all this, they 
never jarred, and never was an unkind word 
spoken bebween them—priacipally, it is to be 
atl because when there was a chance of 
a divergence of opicion Gertrude invariably 
yielded, 

Thus nearly a year wenb by, and Mrs, Powis, 
who had worn deep mourning for her son, was 
beginning to talk about haviug come less sombre 
garments, 

"I really shall go out of mourning next week, 
my dear,” she was saying to rertrude ; ‘and I 
think you ought to do the same. It is very ead 
to lose those who are dear to us, bub it is useless 
parading one’s grief tothe world beyond a certain 
time, aud [ am so weary of black.” 

“ Yeu ; one is apt to get weary of everything,” 
replied Edith, despondingly, as she looked through 
the window at the rain that was falling with 
monotonous persistence; “and it doesn’t matter 
much what one wears!” 

A servant entered at this moment, and sald to 
Mrs. Powis,— 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, ma'am,” 

“To see me? What name did he give?” 

" He wouldn't give any name. He said it wee 
of no consequence,” 

‘peculiar, Of no consequence, 
indeed! Are you sure that he is a gentleman, 
Brown ¥” 

"Yea, ma'am ; I can’t be mistaken.” 

“Well, show him in—that is, dear,” witha 
glance ab Gertrude, “unless you would rather 
{ eaw him in another room.” 

“Do as you like,” was the reply, “ Perhaps 
he wants to see you on private business,” 

“No man can want to see me on private 
business who says that his name is of no con- 
sequence,” returned Mrs. Péwis, in her loftiest 
tone. 

And she made a sign to the servant, who with- 
drew, appearing —_—* few minutes afterwards 
with s stranger, W long beard and moustache 
disguiced o face that’ would otherwise bave been 
strangely familiar. R 

Gertrude was sitting In 2 shaded part of the 
room, and he did not obsexve her, though sho 
sat with clasped bands and dilated eyes look- 
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ing at him, and scarce daring to breathe till she 
heard the sound of his voice, 

Mre. Powis bad risen to her feet, and she stood 
staring at the stranger, doubtful os to his 
identity, and yet with her heart throbbing in a 
manner strange to it, 

** Mother !’ 

It was all he said, bub the masterful woman 
fell upon his breast, sobbing with joy like the 
weakest of her sex,’ 

“Gerald! my son—my son!” was all she 
could say. 

He kissed her tenderly, and led her to the 
couch, for she had become suddenly faint, and 
fora minute or two seemed as though she was 
going to be hysterical, 

But she conquered this weakness and began 
to question her son, and to tell him of all the 
pain she had suffered by his absence, Quite 
forgetful of Lady Gertrude, who sat mutely 
looking at the joyful reunion in which she seemed 
to have no part. ' 

At length she could bear the sense of 20 
much happiness for others and so much deso- 
lation for herself no —. Gerald evidently 
cared nothing for her, and his mother had for- 
gotten her exiatence. 

If she could only get out of the room with- 
out being o she would go away, hide 
herself in some remotes corner of the world, 
and never look upon the face of either of them 
again. 

Vith a heart almost bursting with pain and 
a sense of neglect, even while io was throbbing 
with joy to know that Gerald still lived, she 
silently rose from her seat, and tried to reach 
the door by going round a portion of the large 
room. 

She was within a couple of yards of the 
threshold when her dress caught in the corner 
of a small table, upon which were some pieces 
of rare china, and it fel! over, making a loud 
crash, as the precious cups and saucera were 
broken to atoms. 

The sound startled the mother and son, and 
Gerald rose and came forward to help to repair 
the damage, 

He guessed in a moment that it was Lady 
Gertrude Challoner who stood before him ; but 
it was not uatil he looked upon her pale, agitated 
face that he recognised the womaa be had so 
psseionately loved, 

“Edith |” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“No, Iam not Edith,” she said desperately. 
“I deceived you from the first. I am Gertrude 
Challoner, Jt was only a girlish freak, but it 
bas brought with it bitter retribution.” 

And she was leaving the room when he caught 
her hand, and locking into her eyes with a 
stern, searching gaze, he asked, — 

“Can this be possible? Are you really not 
married ? ” 

Lady Gertrude gave an appealing glance to 
Mrs, Powis; her heart was too full for her to 
dare to speak, lest she should break down aud 
reveal how much she suffered. 

it was terrible to feel that she was standing 
here to be judged by Gerald instead of being 
gathered to his heart, as the dearest treasure that 
life possessed for him, 

“Yea, it is quite possible,” here volunteered 
Mre, Powis, quickly, “Gertrude came to me a 
few days after you had gone away and told 

now shé” had taken her cousin’s uname, 
because ehe wanted us to love.her for herself 
alone. [ blame myself greatly for nob having 
seen through the harmless deception; but she 
has been like a dear hter to me ever since, 
Gerald ; and now, my dear children, you must 
excuse me for a minute, while I go and tell 
poor Marsh what has happened. I will be back 
again directly.” 
; And then, with more tact than she had ever 
before been known to exhibit, Mrs, Powis left the 
room, probably feeling thav the two young 
People would get on better without her, 

Yor Gertrude @ prompt renewal of the en- 
eagement between and herself would 
have been quite possible at this moment, for 
the had tever ceased to love him, and if he had 


hot returned She would always have been true 
‘o his memory, 


With Gerald, however, this was not the case. 
The love which he had grown to regard as the 
bane of his life had been crushed out of his 
heart ; he had learnt to believe the woman false 
‘apd heartless who had once seemed to him the 
best and brightest of her sex, and such a sudden 
revulsion as would bring him back to the old 
condition of undoubting trust and fond devotion 
gy & man of his temperament, quite impos- 
sible. 

“Tthank you sincerely for your kindness to 
y mother,” he said, quietly, and even coldly, 
*T fear she has suffered greatly in my absence. 
When I reached England this morning I heard 
she waa living with you, and I came on at once 
without making myself known to anyone.” 

His words chilled the ‘oving heart of the faith- 
ful girl; bnt she came of a proud race, and she 
would have died rather than bave sued to any 
man for his love, or asked for any mercy. 

Her spiris was equal to the occasion, and with 
® supreme effort she stifled the agonising pain of 
disappointment, and compelled herself to smile, 
asshe said, gracefully,— 

““T need no thanks ; your mother has been as 
reat a comfort to me as I can have been to her, 

ut you must be tired and hungry if you only 

reached England to-day ; when you are refreshed 
you shall give ue an account of yous, adventures. 
How strange that your mother and I should 
always have had a kind of superstitious convic- 
tion that you had escaped from the wreck !” 

‘* Twas the only passenger that did survive,” he 
replied. “ Half-a-dozen of the crew and myssif 
are all that are left to tell the story ; and we 
were wrecked a second tima@, for the ship that 
picked us up came to grief herself, and for mauy 
months those that were saved lived on av island 
inhabited only by savages.” 

“ And that was the reason you didn't write to 
your mother!” said Gertrude, quickly ; “but 
you must excuse me for a few minutes.” 

And before he could utter another word ehe 
had left the room. 

He was glad to be alone, He knew that Ger- 
trude was disappointed in him, and he felt sur- 
prised at himself, for he could never have believed 
| iv possible that he could meet the woman he had 

once #o passionately loved, and not have either 
taken ber to his heart or turned away from her 
} as a stranger. But he had done neither, 

A word oreven a glance from the girl herself 
might have driven him to one extreme or the 
other, but she had bridged the difficulty by her 
readiness to treat him as # mere friend, and he 
had accepted the situation, knowing too little ofa 
woman's heart io be conscious that she was now 
further from hira than she had ever been. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Lorp Kinasrord now found himself ina moat 
awkward dilemma, and what to do he kuew nob 
The more he turned over the subjectin bis brain 
the more puzzled he became, first swayed one 
way, then another. 

is mind was tossed about in a perfect storm 
of doubts. Rosamond was cleared, ontirely 
cleared, and at what coat? She hated him in his 
character of, Lord Kingsford, and bad forbade 
him ever to speak to her again. 

How was he to approach her and declare him- 
self? Not through the medium of Lord Kings- 
ford, and how could she separate him in her mind 
from Allan Gordon! 

The truth must come out now at once, for 

-matters were becoming more and more compli- 
cated, Supposing Rosamond accepted this 
millionaire—Rosamond, his wife? The possi- 
ty of this must be put a etop to at once—but 

Ws 

Who was he to tell—who take into his confi- 
dence—Colonel Brand—Mrs. Brand—she who 
had been the cause of moat of Rosamond’s 





troubles ! 





She had poisoned her mind against him, 
worked upon a naturally credulous, timid, and 
easily led girl, had hardened her heart by robbing 
her of her baby in the most cruel manner, and 
changed the Rose of Drydd into the callous, 
worldly-nainded Mise Rosamond Dane. 

And yet Rose was not quite as bard as she 
seemed, Should he ever forgeb her overwhelin- 
ing emotion the previous night—the face of 
despair? He had touched the one soft vul- 
nerable corner in her heart--the memory cf her 
child. 

Poor Rosie! She had had a hard trial, a sad 
life, since the days he had met jer first. What 
punishment was bad enough to inflict upon her 
mother, who had not scrupled to wrest her 
daughter's good name from her, and to break 
that daughter's epirit, quench al! hope, and bruise 
her heart 1 

These thoughte were very busy in Allan's 
brain as he trotted along on his gallant grey 
hunter on his way to a neighbouriog meet. _ 

Very few of the inmates of the inn had been 
sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the 
night to put in au appearance ; but he felt con- 
fident that a rare good gallop would brighten up 
his faculties, and clear his brain more thoroughly 
than anything elee. 

And there was a pretty strong gathering out, 
despite the dissipation of the previous night— 
several ladies, 

One slight figure cna chestnut thoroughbred 
he recognised at once, with a burly-set figure on 
@ tall hanter by her side-—-Rosamond, of course, 
and Colonel] Brand, 

They met in a narrow lane, where all the 
hounds and field were going down to draw a 
gorse-cover a couple of fields off, 

To Colonel Brand’s beaming salutation be 
replied at once by lifting his hat, «nd riding up 
beside them, He looked at Rosaciond interro- 
gatively, Colonel Brand having made room for 
him to ride between them. His very boot touched 
the offside of her seddle as he said, in his ordi- 
nary way,— 

“Good morning, Mies Dane, I hope you are 
not very tired this morning. Awfully sporting of 
you to come out.” . 

Would she keep her word? Would she speak 
to him or not? For some momente he received 
no reply. The fair, clear-cut profile was reso- 
lutely “turned away. Then she moved her 
head and suddenly gave him one look-- juet one 
—of amazed indignation, of blighting contempt ; 
and with a sudden plunge forward, caused by a 
vicious dig of her spur, she joined another party 
just io front, and fa another moment wae ga!lop- 
ing aloog with them down to the cover, leaving 
Colonel Brand and Lord Kingeford alone. 

“You must not mind her,” said the former, 
apolegetically ; he had a greab respect for the 
titled. youn man in the scarlet coat riding 
beside him, with his lips tightened rather 
curiously beneath his dark moustache. ‘‘ None 
of us mind Rosamond,” soothingly. ‘She hae 
a queer texaper sometimes, and she Is in one of 
what we call her ‘dark moods’ to-day, A run 
with the hounds will do her all the good in the 
world,” 

" Ie ib true that she is going to be married $” 
said his companion, quietly. 

“T don’t kuow. She is just as likely to 
throw up her head and bolt out of it as not, She 
iy no great liking for the fellow. It’s a onesided 
affair,” 

Colonel Brand was diplomatic. If Lord Kings- 
ford was sounding him so much the better. He 
would far prefer a rich nobleman with a place 
like Arming Court for hie son-in-law than this 
somewhat plebeian TBs 

“She ie hard to please, then? No hurry, uc 
hurry!” ia auswer to Colonel Brand’s flurry ; 
“they are only putting the hounds into cover 
now |” 

“Yes, very. The fact fs,” confidentially 
dropping his voice, “she had as very bad case 
once, when she was quite a girl ; fellow behavel 
like a sevundrel, and she has never gob over it,’ 

** Oh, really!” looking down at his stirrups. 

“Tt has, 20 to speak, put her against men, 
and all thought of marrying. Of courses, she 
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fixed for her departure be went on board, and 
sailed with her, _ 

A voyage to New Zualand ia these days is a 
far less serious undertaking than wae a journey 
to the Cape fifty years ago, and the Glenlyon was 
to go through the Suez Canal and, being a fast 
steamer, was expected to make the trip in a very 
short time, 

Scareely had the ship ‘eft the Thames, how- 
ever, than bad weather eet in, and this increased 
as they went down the Channel to euch an ex- 
tent that the captain felt more thea half fn- 
clined to put In at Plymouth until the gale 
abated. 

The loss of time which such a course would 
have entailed, however. decided him to continue 
the voyage ; so the (lenlyon went ou her way, 
the weather becoming worse instead of better, 
watil she was half way through the Bay of Bie- 
cay, when her engines became uecless, for the 
mighty waves breaking over the deck put the 
fires out, and ihe huge steamship Isy like a log 
in the trough of the sea, 

It was a fearful time; the passengers as well 
as the crew took their turn at the pumps, and 
for two days and two nights they Isboured as 
only men can labour who bave not only their 
own lives towave but who have helpless women 
and tender children dependent upon them for 
safety, 

But it was all in vain; the vessel was over- 
loaded, no fire could be lighted, the water gained 
upon them every hour, and abt lash it became 
evident the ship was doomed. 

At length the captain gave the order to fower 
the boats, and to put into them firet of all the 
women and children ; but many of the former 
who had husbands and fathers with them re- 
fured to go, for it seemed inopossible that any 
boat could live among those mighty waves. 

Tae firet boat was filled, however; but after 
getting a few yards from the side of the vessel 
it was seen to capsize, and thoae left behind felt 
that it was better to remain where they were 
aod wait for death than go to meet it. 

So, many hours went by, and then some 
sailora manned another boat, and offered to take 
anv who would come with them. 

Lat the volunteers were few, 

Moat of the passengers bad relatives on board, 
and these felt that if death were inevitable it 
was better to face it together where they stood 
thau to trust themselves in an open boat to the 
mercy of such a tempes'-tossed sea, to suffer 
exposure and privatiov, with rothing but the 
certainty of death at Jast. 

Taere was no panic among the ill-starred 
throng, neither were there any excesses among 
them, 

Many of the oumber spent the remaining 
hours of their lives in prayer ; a few among them 
tried to propitiate Heaven by promising what they 
weuld do if they were spared, reminding those 
who could look calmly on of Byron’s tines on a 
similar oecasion,— 

*' They vow to amend thoir lives, but yet they don’t, 

Because if drowned they can't, if saved they won't.” 


Night came down upon the scene—a fearful 
pight !—and the men at the pumps worked on 
with the dull apathy of despair. 

The shrieking of the wind, the roar of the 
waves, the constant rush of water, added to 
fatigue, cold, and hunger, made life eo wretched 
that death could scarcely be more appalling ; 
and Gerald Powis, who had been firet among the 
passengers to lend a helping hand at the pumwpe, 
waa well-pigh worn out with his exertions. 

“Tt is quite useless working any longer,” said 
the captain, when mornivg broke, and brought 
with it no eiga of succour, “She can’t keep 
afloat another hour. Those of you who like to 
take to the boats can do so; but you'll haye to 
be quick about it !” 

“It's just a chance,” ssid the first mate to 
Gerald, “and we may as weil try it.” 

Then he called eeveral men to help him, and 
the remaining boat was lowered, bub there was 
vo rush of people to enter it, and Gerald bad 
declined to j.in the party, when, just as the boat 
was clearing the vessel, the captain sald to, our 
hero, --- 





“You'd better give yourself a chance, sir, 
I must stick to my ship, but you can give that 
to my wife if you ever reach Fnogland.” 

He placed a pocket- book in Gerald's hand, and 
gave hia « slight push. 

Feeling himself overbalanced, Gerald gave a 
leap, but fell into the sea, 

He was, however, dragged into the boat by the 
mes who had tuken refuge in her, and when, a 
few minutes afterwards, he looked up again, he 
saw, with a shudder, the Glenlyon plunge into her 
watery grave, 

For three days and nights that boat, with its 
living freight, floated upon that wild, tempestuous 
cea. 


The wretched men were without water or food; 
most of them were scantily clad, and though 
more than once during this time they saw ships 
in the distance, they had not been able to make 
those on board any of the vessels see them, 

Accustomed to hardship and peril the sailors 
bore up wonderfully under this exposure to the 
fury of the elements, but Gerald Powis bad gone 
through so much mental evifering before he left 
Kogland that he was less able to battle with coid 
and hunger and raging thirst than his sturdier 
companions, and at the end of the fourth day 
he was delirious, and if the others had not re- 
strained him he would have spruvg overboard, 

But even the stout hearts of the sailors began to 
fail them as night succeeded day and day succeeded 
night, and still there seemed vo hops of rescue. 

The storm had abated, but they had lost their 
oars, and they could not rig a sail of any descrip- 
tion, ~ 

Moreover, ship after ship went by sud could 
not or would not see them, till the poor fellows 
felt deserted of Hegven. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day that 
an outward-bound vessel picked up a boat in 
which several men were lying asleep or senseless 
with exhaustion, 

One young man, who was evidently not 2 sailor, 
seemed to be quite dead, and having taken the 
others on board, the rescuers were about to wrap 
the dead man in an old sail and consign him to 
the deep, when he gave a little gasp and they 
saw that life was not guite extinct, 

Fortunately there was a doctor on board the 
Lady Mary, and the sufferer was placed under 
his care, but he gave little hope of bis recovery ; 
and meanwhile the vesse] sped on her way, every 
hour iocreasing the distance between hereeif and 
the whité cliffs of old Eugland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tar news of her son’s death completely pros- 
trated Mrs, Powis, and for several days she was 
confined to her room, refusing to be comforted. 

Lady Gertrude waited upon her with the de- 
votion of a daughter, and great avd overpowering 
as was ber own grief, she strove hard to control 
it, eo that ehe might soothe the mother wko had 
lost her only son. 

** Ic was through my folly that he went away!” 
moaned the heart-broken girl; “and though no 
grief can be greater than my grief, I must re- 
member that his mother must now be my first 
care,” 

So she spared herself neither day nor night 
until the woman who had at first been incliued to 
reproach her as the cause of her bereavement 
at length turned to ber for consolation. 

The great sorrow which they shared drew the 
hearte of these two women clove together, and in 
trying to soften the other's grief each found a 
certain balm for her own aching heart, 

Still, though they taiked about him constantly 
as dead, they could neither of them reali-e that 
Gerald was lost to them for ever. — 

Tt seemed to both of them as though he had 
gove ona long journey from whence he would 
one day return, and though they had no reason- 
able ground for thivking he had escaped ao 
watery grave they still tried to believe that it 
was possible. 

A bomeward-bound vessel, herself nearly pow- 
erlees in the fierce storm, had seen the Glenlyon 
sink, and had picked up one of her boats after- 
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wards, and it was believed that the whole of the 
crew and passengers had perished with the ship 
herself. 

Among the list of passen as lost appeared 
the name of Gerald Powis, of Powis Court; and 
not very long after thie—no further news of the 
missing man being forthcoming--Mra, Powis re- 
ceived an intimation from the nephew of her late 
hushand to the effect thar he should like to take 
possession of the Court as soon sa she could con- 
veniently leave it. 

Here was another blow, and atthe moment the 
strong-willed, exacting woman seemed to feel the 
imminent loss of her splendid home more even 
than the death of her son, 

Lady Gertrude, however, could soften this 
blow, She had remained at the Court with 
Gerald's mother, hoping against hope that some 
news would come of the lost and dear one, but 
now, when this notice to quit came, she said, 
promptiy,— 

**Come to my house and share my home with 
me ; if Gereld is really dead I shall never marry, 
and I will be a daughter to you, and you aball be 
my mother, as you would have been if he had 
lived,” 

Whereupon Mra. Powis embraced the e 
whom she had once said she could never 
and declared that Heaven had been merciful 
to her in giving her a daughter when she lost 
her son. 

So the two ladies went to Wayford Hall and 
lived together, aud if the arrangement was not 
altogether satisfactory to Mra, Wrenshaw, who 
received her cong/ with a handsome addition to 
her quarter's salary, Miss Marsh, on the other 
haud, was delighted with the change—for Lady 
Gertrude made a point of treating Gerald's 
mother with all the consideration she would have 
received in her own house, 

Lady Gertrude avd her adopted mother were 
not well-suited to live together, for, besides the 
grief which they shared, they had very few ideas 
or eywpathies in common ; but, for all this, they 
never jarred, and never was an unkind word 

oken between them—priacipally, it is to be 
eared, because when there was a chance of 
a divergence: of opioion Gertrude invariably 
yielded. 

Thus nearly a year wenb by, and Mrs, Powis, 
who had worn deep mourning for her son, was 
beginning to talk about having come less sombre 
garments, 

"I really shall go out of mourning next week, 
my dear,” she was saying to Gertrude ; “and I 
think you ought to do the same. It is very ead 
to lose those who are dear to us, bub it is useless 
parading one’s grief tothe world beyond a certain 
time, and [ am so weary of black.” 

“ Yes ; one is apt to get weary of everything,” 
replied Edith, despondingly, as she looked through 
the window at the rain that was falling with 
monotonous persistence; “and it doesn’t matter 
much what one wears!” 

A servant entered at this moment, and said to 
Mrs. Powis,— 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, ma'am,” 

“To see me? What name did he give?” 

" He wouldn't give any name. He said it wes 
of no consequence,” 

‘*How very ‘peculiar. Of no coneequence, 
indeed! Are you eure that he Is a gentleman, 
Brown ” 

"Yea, ma'am ; I can’t be mistaken.” 

“Well, show him in—that is, dear,” with 
glance at Gertrude, “unless you would rather 
{ eaw him in another room.” 

“Do as you like,” was the reply. “ Perhaps 
he wants to see you on private business,” 

“No man can want to see me on private 
business who says that his name is of no con- 
sequence,” returned Mrs, Powis, in her loftiest 
tone 

And she made a sign to the servant, who with- 
diew, appearing afew minutes afterwards 
with s stranger, w long beard and moustache 
disguiced a face that would otherwise have been 
strangely familiar. 

Gertrude was sitting in » shaded part of the 
room, and he did not observe her, though she 
sat with clasped hands and dilated eyes look- 
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ing at him, and scarce daring to breathe till abe 
heard the sound of his voice, 

Mre. Powis bad risen to her feet, and she stood 
staring at the stranger, doubtful as to his 
identity, and yet with her heart throbbing in a 
ioanner strange to it, 

** Mother |’ 

It was all he eaid, but the masterful woman 
fell upon his breast, sobbing with joy like the 
weakest of her sex.' 

“Gerald! my som—my son!” was all she 
could say. 

He kissed her tenderly, and led he: to the 
couch, for she had become suddenly faint, and 
fore minute or two seemed as though she was 
going to be hysterical, 

But she conquered this weakness and began 
to question her son, and to tell him of all the 
pain sbe had auffered by his absence, quite 
forgetful of Lady Gertrude, who sat mutely 
looking at the joyful reunion in which she seemed 
to have no part. " 

At length she could bear the sense of so 
much happiness for others and so much deso- 
lation for herself no lon Gerald evidently 
cared nothing for her, and his mother had for- 
gotten her existence. 

If she could only get out of the room with- 
out being observed she would go away, hide 
herself in some remote corner of the world, 
and never look upon the face of either of them 


again. 
eVith a heart almost bursting with pain and 
a sense of neglect, even while ib was throbbing 
with joy to know that Gerald still lived, she 
silently rose from her seat, and tried to reach 
the door by going round a portion of the large 
room. 

She was within a couple of yards of the 
threshold when her dresa caught in the corner 
of a small table, upon which were some pieces 
of rare china, and it fel! over, making a loud 
crash, as the precious cups and saucera were 
broken to atoms, 

The sound startled the mother and son, and 

Gerald rose and came forward to help to repair 
the damage, 
He guessed in a moment that it was Lady 
Gertrude Challoner who stood before him ; but 
it was not until he looked upon her pale, agitated 
face that he recognised the womax he had so 
paseionately loved. 

“‘Kdith!” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“No,Iam not Edith,” she said desperately, 
“T deceived you from the first. I am Gertrude 
Chalioner, Jt was only a girlish freak, but it 
has brought with it bitter retribution,” 

And she was leaving the room when he caught 
her hand, and looking into her syes with a 
stern, searching gaze, he asked, — 

“Can this be possible? Are you really not 
married ? ” 

lady Gertrude gave an appealing glance to 
Mre, Powis; her heart was too full for her to 
dare to speak, lest she should break down and 
reveal how much she suffered. 

It was terrible to feel that she was standing 
here to be judged by Gerald instead of being 
gathered to hie heart, as the dearest treasure that 
life possessed for him, 

“Yea, it is quite possible,” here volunteered 
Mire. Powis, quickly, “Gertrude came to me a 
few days after you had gone away and told 
aieehow shé” had taken her cousin’s name, 
because ehe wanted us to love.her for herself 
alone. [ blame myself greatly for nob having 
seep through the harmless deception; but she 
has been like a dear hter to me ever since, 
Gerald ; and now, my dear children, you must 
excuse me for a minute, while I go and tell 
poor Marsh what has happened. I will be back 
again directly,” 

And then, with more tact than she had ever 
before been known to exhibit, Mrs, Powis left the 
room, probably feeling thav the two young 
people would get on better without her. 

Yor Gertrude @ promp) renewal of the en- 
Ragement between Gerald and herself would 
have been quite possible at this moment, for 
the had never ceased to love him, and if he had 
not returned She would always have been true 
‘o his memory. 


With Gerald, however, this was not the case. 
The love which he had grown to regard as the 
bane of his life had been crushed out of his 
heart ; he had learnt to believe the woman false 
“apd heartless who had once seemed to him the 
best and brightest of her sex, and such a sudden 
revulsion ss would bring him back to the old 
condition of undoubting trust and fond devotion 
was,toa man of his temperament, quite impos- 
sible. 

“Tthank you sincerely for your kindness to 
my mother,” he said, quietly, and even coldly. 
‘*T fear she has suffered greatly in my absence. 
When I reached E this morning. I heard 
she was living with you, and I came on at once 
without making myself known to anyone.” 

His words chilled the ‘oving heart of the faith- 
ful girl; bnt she came of a proud race, and she 
would have died rather than have sued to any 
man for his love, or asked for any mercy. 

Her spiric was equal to the occasion, and with 
& supreme effort she stifled the agonising pain of 
disappointment, and compelled herself to smile, 
asshe said, gracefully, 

“T need no thanks ; your mother has been as 
great a comfort to me as I can have been to her, 
But you must be tired and hungry if you only 
reached England to-day ; when you are refreshed 
you shail give us an account of yous, adventures. 
How strange that your mother and I should 
always have had a kind of superstitious convic- 
tion that you had escaped from the wreck !” 

‘* [was the only passenger that did survive,” he 
replied.“ Half-a-dozen of the crew and myself 
are all that are left to tell the story ; and we 
were wrecked a second time, for the ship that 
picked us up came to grief herself, and for mauy 
months those that were saved lived on av island 
inhabited only by savages.” 

* And that was the reason you didn’t write to 
your mother!” said Gertrude, quickly ; “but 
you must excuse me for a few minutes.” 

And before he could utter another word ehe 
had left the room. 

He was glad to be alone, He knew that Ger- 
trude was disappointed in him, and he felt eur- 
prieed at himself, for he could never have believed 
it possible that he could meet the woman he had 
once so passionately loved, and not have either 
taken ber to his heart or turned away from her 
as astranger. But he had done neither. 

A word oreven a glance from the gir! herself 
might have driven him to one extreme or the 
other, but she had bridged the difficulty by her 
readiness to treat him as @ mere friend, and he 
had accepted the situation, knowing too little of a 
woman's heart to be conscious that she was now 
further from hira than she had ever been. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Lord Kinasrorp now found himself ina most 
awkward dilemma, and what todo he kuew nob 
The more he turned over the subject in bis brain 
the more puzzled he became, first swayed one 
way, then another. 

is mind was tossed about in a perfect storm 
of doubts. Rosamond was cleared, entirely 
cleared, and at what cost? She hated him in his 
character of Lord Kingsford, and Wad forbade 
him ever to speak to her again. 

How was he to approach her and declare him- 
self? Not through the medium of Lord Kings- 
ford, and how could she separate him in her mind 
from Allan Gordon? 

The truth must come out now at once, for 
/matters were becoming more and more compli- 
cated, Supposing Rosamond accepted this 
millionsire—Rosamond, bis wife! The possi- 
bility of this must be puta atop to at once—but 


we? 

Who was he to tell—who take into his confi- 
dence—Colonel Brand—Mrs. Brand—she who 
had been the cause of moat of Rosamond’s 
troubles ? 








She had poisoned her mind against him, 
worked upon a naturally credulous, timid, and 
easily led girl, had hardened her heart by robbing 
her of her baby in the most cruel manner, and 
changed the Rose of Drydd into the callous, 
worldly-rainded Miss Roasmond Dane. 

And yet Rose was not quite as bard as she 
seemed. Should he aver forgeh her overwhelm- 
ing emotion the previous night—the face of 
despair? He had touched the one soft vul- 
nerabie corner in her heart--the memory of her 
child, 

Poor Rosie! She had had a hard trial, a sad 
life, since the days he had met jer first. What 
punishment was bad enough to inflict upon her 
mother, who had not scrupled to wrest her 
daughter’s good name from her, and to break 
that daughter's spirit, quench al! hope, and bruise 
her heart ? 

These thoughte were very busy in Allan's 
brain as he trotted along on bis gallant grey 
hunter on his way to a neighbouriog meet. 

Very few of the inmates of the inn had been 
sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the 
night to put in an appearance ; but he felt con- 
fident that a rare good gallop would brighten up 
his faculties, and clear his brain more thoroughly 
than anything else. 

And there was a pretty strong gathering out, 
despite the dissipation of the previous night— 
several ladies. 

One slight figure cons chestnut thoroughbred 
he recognised at once, with a burly-set figure on 
a tall honter by her side-—Rosamond, of course, 
and Colonel Brand, 

They, met in a narrow lane, where ali the 
hounds and field were going down to draw a 
gorse-cover a couple of fields off. 

To: Colonel Brand’s beaming salutation he 
replied at onee by lifting his hat, and riding up 
beside them. He looked at Rosaxiond interro- 
gatively, Colonel Brand having made room for 
him. to ride between them. His very boot touched 
the offside of her seddle as he said, in his ordi- 
pary way, 

“Good morning, Mies Dane. I hope you are 
not very tired this morning. Awfully sporting of 
you to come out.” 

Would she keep her word? Would she speak 
to him or not? For some momente he received 
no reply. The fair, clear-cut profile was reso- 
lutely turned away. Then she moved her 
head and suddenly gave him one look-- just one 
—of amazed indignation, of blighting contempt ; 
and with a sudden plunge forward, caused by a 
vicious dig of her spur, she joined another party 
just ia front, and fa snother moment wae ga!lop- 
ing along with them down to the cover, leaving 
Colonel Brand and Lord Kingeford alone. 

“You must not mind her,” said the former, 
apolegetically ; he had a gread respect for the 
titled young man in the scarlet coat riding 
beside him, with his lips tightened rather 
curiously beneath his dark moustache. ‘‘ None 
of ue mind Rosamond,” soothingly, “She hae 
& queer temoper sometimes, and she Is in one of 
what we call her ‘dark moods’ to-day, A run 
with the hounds will do her all the good in the 
world,’ 

" Is ib true that she is goiog to be married }’ 
exid his companion, quietly, 

“T don’t kuow. She is just as likely to 
throw up her head and bolt out of it as not, She 
"5 no great liking for the fellow. It’s a onesided 
affair.” 

Colonel Brand was diplomatic. If Lord Kings- 
ford was sounding him so much the better. » He 
would far prefer a rich nobleman with a place 
like Arming Court for hie son-in-law than thiv 
somewhat plebeian millionaire, 

“ She is hard to please, then? No hurry, uc 
hurry!” ia auswer to Colonel Brand’s flurry ; 
“they are only putting the hounds into cover 
now!” 

“Yes, very. The fact is,” confidentially 
dropping his voice, “she had a very bad case 
once, when she was quite a girl; fellow behavei 
like a scoundrel, and she has never gob over it,” 

** Oh, really!" looking down at his siirrups. 

“Tp has, 20 to speak, pub her against men, 
and all thought of marrying. Of. course, she 
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haa had scores of offers; but it has always been 
aa" 

“So ib would seem. Hullo! he’s init,” allud- 
ing to the fox, and setting his horse into wn sharp 
canter, 

There he goos, with the prospech ef a good run, 
with a good horse under him, and young blocd 
in his veins, He cast behind him all care for 
the present, and was dashing throngh a stiff thorn 
hedge before C. lone! Brand had realised that he 
was gone, 

Rosamond waz well away with the hounds, 
too, Allap eaw her biue habit speeding seross a 
ield to the left. She evidently knew what she 
wes about, and no mistake, ‘She came ont 
under a tree, and was soon im the same field as 
himseif,. Toey took the next fence together, 
side by side, 

Oo they went; now in the same line, now 
diverging, he leading of the two; up hill and 
down dale, over brooks, hedges, marshes, stile, 
till the fox was run into within a hundred yards 
of a fricodly cover in a plantation just eight miles 
from where be had been viewed away. 

The brush was handed to the only lady up ; it 
was by rights Lord Kingsford’s property, for he 
had been the only man with the hounds when 
they had run into the fox, and he had saved it; 
but he did not dare to present it in person to the 
fair Diana, who remained at some little distance 
sloof on her panting, blowing chestnut, with dis- 
tended nostrils and extended forelegs; he had 
hal enough of it if she had not. 

Presently Colonel Brand came tearing up—a 
little late, and bearing traces of briars acrose his 
ruddy face. 

“@ood run, capital eapin, Kingeford. I say, 
come and dine with us this evening, quite with- 
out ceromony.” 

The bidden guest glanced over at Miss Dane, 
now surrounded by a mob of Nimrods, and made 
up his mind on the spot to say “ Yes,” and ac- 
cepted at once, with much politeness, 

‘] suppose you're not coming our way ?” con- 
tinue 1 Colonel Brand, affabiy. 

“ No, it’s pretty early yet ; we're safe for a run 
from here, and I've got a fellow somewhere about 
with my second horse; so good-bye for the pre- 
sent,” trotting away. 

Ou his way home Colonel Brand informed hie 
atep-daughter of his invitation, and who it was 
that was coming to take ‘ pot-luck,” 

She listened in perfect silence, made no remark 
of any kind ; but she inwardly resolved to lay 
the case before her mother, and to utterly and 
firmly decline to mest Lord Kingsford on any 
terms whatever, 

When they hed reached home she changed her 
muddy habit, swallowed a cup of hot tea, and 
then went (8 most unusual proceeding) to her 
mother’s room, and knocked at her door with her 
knuckles. 

"Oome in, come in,” ssid ’a ee voice, 
and che open door revealed Mrs, Brand lying ona 
sofa, novel in hand, in s rose-coloured, satin- 
quilted dressing gown, what she called ‘* resting 
for dinner.” 

**Ob, dear me |” ina tone of amazement. “ Is 
ib you, Rosamond? So you have come home. 
What isit?” rather peavishly. 

* I wanted to speak to you in private, mother,” 
closing ths door and walking over, “so I came 
here.” 

‘Oh, dear me! I do detest these private 

ks, and these tragedy airs, bub sit down—sit 

own!” 

“ You cannot say I've troubled you much with 
either, mother,” said Rosamond, gravely, 
looking at her companion with clear, appealing 
eyes 

«And what ie it now? You make my head 

e,” 

“TI wish tc 
ford.’ 

‘What !” springing up very eagerly, and let- 
ting the vovel slide to the floor with a bang. 
‘Has he proposed to you #”" 

‘He happens to have a wife living,” rejoined 
her daughter, indignantly ; and what I wish to 
eay fe this, that I never intend to meet him, or 
speak to him again,” 

'* Wife, living! Never speak to him again! 


peak to you about Lord Kings- 


t 


Rubbish, nonzense}” ejaculated Mrs, Brand, 
angrily. 

‘To is mo nonsense! I will not endure hie 
society |” rising and confronting her mother. 
‘Last night he wet beyoud all bounds, Hef 
nearly drove me crazy. He knows my whole 
wretched story.” , 

“What!” in a tone of horrified dismay. 

“Yes, everything—even to my first meeting 
with Allan Gordon—my marriage, our trip to 
Paris.” 

“Great heavens |! How--bow did he hear 
this?” 

“And as a last straw he asked me sbout my 
baby,” speaking wh a very white face. 
“He did not seem to think it was dead, He 
seemed to fancy that I had murdered it, or de- 
serted it |” ‘ 

A sudden curious expression {n her mother’s 
face made her pause and lcok at her with amaze- 
ment. 

Could it be that he had any grounds for his 
idea? Oh, could it? She asked herself this 
question with a heart that was almost bursting 
with ths vague, mere, half-defined hope, 

**He mentioned the woman who had had a 
child—a Mother Nan,” she continued aloud, still 
keeping her eyes fixed upon her companion, whose 
hands were fidgeting unensily with her lace frills, 
and whoee face was actually cf a dull lemon colour, 
“Ob t mother-—-mother!” she cried, throwing 
| herself on her knees beside the sofa ; “tell me if 
it is true; tell me if you put it out to nurse, and 
told me it was dead! ‘Tell me,”:seizing her hand 
and covering it with kieses, “and 1. will forgive 
every thing—-anythiag—to know that it is alive |” 
she cried, passionately, ‘ Anything—ali I have 
| in the world--if I may only see it!” 

‘What nonsease, Rosamond,” wrenching 

away her hand. ‘‘ Are you mad, or beside your- 
eslf?” cried Mra. Brand, querulously, “ You 
are certainly crazy!" giviog her a little push as 
she spoke.. “Your child is dead, and a good 
thing too! You should be ashamed to speak of 
io” 

At this acrid rebuke Rosamond, still kneel- 
ing, covered her face with her hands, and kept in 
silence for some moments,. Then rising, she said, 
slowly,— 

“T beg your pardon, mother, for thinking you 
would have deceived me. I was sure he was 
wrong. I was sure—however angry you might 
be-—-you never, never would have robbed me of 
all I had !” in a choked voice, 

* All you had, indeed. I hate to hear you !” 
impatiently, ‘You are quite imbecile on the 
subject, and cling to what another girl would 
shrink from with horror.” 

** But, after all, I was married, and in a church,” 
she said, with some spirit. 

“We have heard that so very often,” con 
temptuously ; “but where is the church, and 
where is the man? Vague assertions go for 
nothing. I believe you were married, but proba- 
bly under sexumed names ; and it’s more than 
likely he had a wife living. If he had not, why 
should he not claim you? You are rich, young, 
and very pretty ! i 

‘'But men are wicked enough for anything,” 
closing her eyes as she spoke, and leanivg back 
on her pillow. ‘I suppose you would recognise 
bio if you saw him, would you, though it is six 
years ago?” without opening her eyes. 

“J should, of course, Aud do you know who 
he strongly resemblee-—Lord Kingsford |” 

“Lord Kingsford!”  scornfully. “How 
likely a mere nobody, with no good blood in his 
veins, would resemble him who who bears the 
stamp of what I think is even more than good 
looks—race in every feature !” 

“ Lord Kingsford is a hateful man! He knows 
my secret, and does not scruple to use it a3 an in- 
strument of the most agonising torture. How he 
leartit all he does know EI cannot tell, Maggs 
must have been bribed.” 

Maggs is beyond a bribe, If he talks of you 
to other people, what will become of you, Rosa- 
mond #” 

“JT don’t know, and don’t mucl care,” she 
anewered, recklessly, now pacing the room a8 she 
spoke, to and fro with hasty footsteps. “ Life iq 











| too hard for me ; everywhere I turn I meet with 


some blow. One thing, however, fs positi 
certain, that nothing will ever induce me to 

to Lord Kingeford, to meet him, to sit in the 
room with him again. 

“ T've nob quite fallen as low as be imagines ; 
and you may tell him from me if you like that I 
detest and defy him, and that as fer as I'm con- 
cerned he may blazon my history from one end of 
Eogland to the other. 

* After all, what did I do?” declaiming with 
uplifted hand, “I was a foolish, impressionable 

—a mere child, indeed, I “married, as I 
believed, the man I loved, as pier | other gir!s 
do, and I was deceived, as many other girls are, 

** But ours is not the sin; we are the sinned 
against, 


“Way should public opinion “point the finger . 


of scorn at us, the victima!’ If evera man in the 
world seemed true it was Allan.” ~ 

“Ah,” said her mother, with a sneer, “‘ you 
had had euch wideexperience. Seventeen knows 
so ouch of the world, snd men——” 

* T see it is no use tatking to you mother ; you 
can never understand,” gezing at her with re- 
proachful eyes. “If Allan had been drowned at 
sea I could have borne it better ; but he landed 
in Australia,” .. 

“Or pretended he did,” put in Mrs, Brand, 


sharply. 

“ Yes ; ifhe were dead it would not seem 20 bad, 
though perhaps I should not say so; bat to 
koow that he is alive, is somewhere, and has 
wholly forgotten me ie the sharpest sting of all. 
But I see, mother, that I only weary you. For- 
give me; you must’ remember that you are 
the only person in the world to whom I can open 
“~ heart on this subject; and find the blessed 
relief of epeech, and you will do me the justice 
to admit that it is not often I break the ailence.”’ 

“No, thank goodness,” sald her companion, 
fervently. 

‘I'm not coming down to dinner to-night,” 
proceeded her daughter, calmly. -‘‘I shall have 
tea in the morniag-room.. I do not choose to 
meet Lord Kingsford, aud you need nob make 
any exeuses for me. He will understand that 
I mean to.keep my word--that 1 will haye 
none of his company, none of his hateful ad- 
vances, and that, as far ac | am concerned, he 
may go, tell my story far ax. wide, and do his 
worst.” 

So saying Miss Dane walked over to the door, 
opened it, nodded impressively to her mother, 
who lay helplessly a ateuch ab untsual 
exhibition on the part of her facile daughter, 
and went out. we 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Lorp KrxosrorpD duly arrived in unimpeach- 
able evening dréss, aud was received by Mrv, 
Brand, Colonel Brand, and Miss Glen only. 

They had a most excellent and appetieing 
little dinner, and no mention whatever was 
made of the absentee. 

Her guest talked a great deal of the after- 
noon’s run to Colonel Brand, and who were in 
it, and who were not, He discussed the bail 
with Amy; but did not talk much to his 
hostess, 

Amy eat exactly opposite to him, and de- 
clared that really on second thoughts he was 
better looking than Alex Forbes, featerres 
were more regular, and he had splendid teeth, 
not that he showed them frequently; or indulged 
in many emiles, 

What a lovely solitaire stud that wae in his 
shirt front! What brought him after them to 
Leicester $ she asked herself with beating heart, 
as she disposed of a plateful of walnute he had 
cracked for her benefit, 

He looked so friendly, too, az ff he had 
something to tell her. Could it be that she 
was the attraction that bad drawn him so far! 
Why not! esid triumphant conceit, more un- 
likely things have happened; and she beamed 
her best, her most warranted and witching 
smiles across the dessert, 

Never had he been so agreeable, never had he 
exerted himself 20 mach, His conversational 
powers were quite brilllant, and Amy ‘felt moat 
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reluctant when her hostess. gave the fatal sigual 
for departure. 

She quite longed fur the drawing-room door 
to open, and the two gentlemen to join them ; 
but they would be sure to sit talking for ever 
so long over that bateful, stupid hunting ; and 
she sipsed her tea discontentedly, whilst Mra, 
Brand indulged in forty winks, and not a few 
encores, 

At length they did.come. The door was flung 
open at laet. This time it was neither coals nor 
culfee. 

Amy, im answer to Lord Kingsford’s petition, 
eang two eparkling little tonge, whilst he leant 
his elbow om the piano and watched her. 

Yes, she had roade an impression at last, and 
she was the more confirmed in this rapturous 
idea by hie leaning over and eaying to her, in a 
very low voice, secompanied by a thrilling 
lance,—— . 

Mies Glen, will you do me a favour?” 

‘Certainly, of course !' with pleasure,” she 
stammered, : i ne 

You won’t tbiak me awfully rude or imperti- 
cent if I ask yon ‘to leave me alone with 
Colonel and Mrs, Brand for half-an-hour, will 


yout 75 F 

Ob, of course,” becoming red, 

He was golug to ask tor teerhand. She saw 
it all, rising from the piano, 

“Just slip out quietly, not as if you wore 
going on purpose, and you ¢an’t think how much 
obliged I shall be to you. You need not go yet, 
you know, /it’s too soon ;.she ian’p half awake. 
Come over and show me those Italian photo- 
graphs,” walking towards the table, 

The phstographs duly discussed, Amy seized 
4 moment when she was vot taking part in the 
conversation, and stole away, full of high hopes. 

She had barely closed the door when Alias: 
resolved to make the very most of his time, said,—- 

‘I wish particularly to speak to you, Colonel 
Brand and Mrs, Brand, alone, on @ subject con- 
cerning Miss Dane and myself.” 

"He ts going to propoee,” thought both 
these good people, ecstatically, avd beamed and 
emirked to their very utmost, to show him that 
they were prepared to lend him a nrost favourable 
ear 


Mrs, Brand stroked down her satin lap, and 
Colonel Brand stuck his thumb in the armhole of 
his waisteoat and looked benignant. 

Lord Kingsford remained standing, with his 
back to the fire, between them both. 

“T daresay: you wonder what 1 can pousibly 
sve to say to you in private,” he continued, 
looking from’one to’ the other, “and with regard 
to Miss Dane ¢” 

“Oh, dear, I think we can guers,” returned 
Yrs. Brand, smiling at him with extraordinary 
significance, “There fe usually but one topic 
that young man wishes to lay before a yoting 
lady's father and mother alone,” 

I think I ought to teil you that Iam going 
to make you acquainted with some facts that 
will surpriseyou very much,” said Lord Kingsford. 
“You probably never knew that Miss Dane and I 
were connected ?”’ 

“ You and Rossmond !” cried Mrs. Brand, in a 

tone of great surprise. “And how! You are 
not related to me, nor are you—that I know, at 
‘east—related to the Danes,” looking at him very 
sharply, . 
_ “Still you will see that Tam no stranger to 
the family, Mre, Brand, and you will be prepared 
to hear that”—speaking very deliberately—"' I 
know all Miss Dane's past, There is nothing that 
I do not know,” 

\t this Mre. Brand looked very red and 
vncomfortable, and fidgeted about ia her chair, 
oped her hand-screen, picked it up, and said 

bothing, ; 

“T allude to her life after she left school, ber 
meeting with Allan Gordon, her-——” 

Don’t!” fiercely, ‘Don't speak of It, 
Doa ‘ mame the scoundrel,” cried Colons! 
“rand, jamping to his feeb with 
sulmation, “J only'wish I had him here now, I 
would not leave hima whole bone im his body,” 
a himself with a very bellicose expres- 


“No!” remarked Lorg Kingsford, with won- 


| 





derful sang froid and slightly lifted eyebrows. 
“I think it will be best to tell you before you say 
anything further which we might both regret, 
that J am Allan Gordon!” 

Ifa bombshell had exploded on the heartbrug 
it would not have caueed more diemey than this 
extraordinary annovncement. 

Colonel Brand recoiled avd gasped like a fish 
who has just been landed frofo bis aatural 
element ; his mouth was open, his syos literally 
looked as if they were about to fall out of hits 
head, so round and prominent had they become ; 
andastoMrs. Brand, her attitude waz simply 
that of petrified incredulity, 

‘*What—what did you enay?” eaid Colonel 
Braod, pt last. “I must have misunderstood 

ou.” 


“T eaid that I was Allan Gordon, Iam ioea- 
mond’s husband, and she is, and has been for the 
last year, not Mrs. Gordon, much less Miss Dane, 
but Lady Kingsford.” 

“ What does ft all mean?" demanded Colonel 
Brand, excitedly, ‘Are you drunkor dreaming, 
or are you out of your mind ?” 

“It requires some explanation, certainly, and 
you shall have it now at once,” looking from one 
to the other impressively, ‘‘I was an engineer, 
aa you bave heard, sent down to survey Drydd 
Marshes for the new line of rail. I then accident- 
ally met Miss Dane, fell in love with her, pro- 
posed to her, and married her. 

“She was doubtful of her own strength of 
mind 4 my enforced absenoo in Australia. 
She found that you would not hear of our engage- 
ment, She was totally ignorant of the fact that 
she was her grandmotler’s heiress, and so was I, 
and at her suggestion we were married before I 
sailed, to make assurance doubly cure, 

“ We were married at St. Andrew's, Padding- 
ton, on « dark, foggy morning, and wont atraight 
to Paris for our honeymoon. 

“To make everything clear to you, Colonel 
and Mrs. Brand, here {s the original copy of our 
marriage certificate,” holding out as he spoke a 
much-folded and weather-stained lookIng piece 
of paper, 

Mrs, Brand received it in a daved, dreamy 
kind of way, and scaringly looked at the names— 
Allan Gordon, bachelor, and Rosamond Dane, 
spinster. Her mind was stil! reeling from the 
shock she had but just received. 

She had made away with and consigned to the 
gutter, the eldest, onlyson of the young uoble- 
man—the heir to Arminé Court. But who was 
Tommy ? 

“You see,” proceeded Allan, in a cool decisive 
tone, “ we were as legally married as you were 

ourself, Mrs. Brand, [went to Melbourne on 
important business, 1 was obliged to go for the 
sake of money. 

“I was poor, and necessity knows no law. I 
meant to make a home for Rosamond, and. send 
for her, or fetch her, ere the year was over. I 
went direct from one ship to another, never stop- 
ping ; went on board a clipper for New Zealand 
the very day we got into Melbourne. I did not 
wish to waste an a" 

“Yes, yee,” assented Colonel Brand, “and 
what next?” 

“We met with bad weather; we were cast 
away and completely wrecked on & barren island 
far away out of the track of ships,’ and there, 


half starving, living on sea-weed, gannets’ eggs, | 


we dragged out, those that survived, a miserable 
existence for nearly three years. We were ad 
last taken off by an American whaler, and I re- 
turned, as it were, from the rea, and from the 
dead to England, after an absence of nearly four 


years. 

“T discovered that fortune, to make up to me 
for all my ill-luck, had bestowed on me & new 
name, plenty of money, and plenty of friends, 
who never heard, and never cared about the poor 
struggling engineer--Allan Gordon. My first 
business was to find my wife—no easy matter. 

"IT traced her to your London house—you bad 
left ; to Drydd—she was not there either ; but I 
discovered,” looking keenly at Mra. Brand, "' some- 
one elee, A little ragged urchin took my fancy, 
and I his, 

*'T brought him to the inn to give him a meal, 
and quits accidentally heard his story, whispered 





of course. He was Misa Dane's boy, born. at 
Drydd, abandoned by his mother, who had left 
bim witha drunken old harridan at the eost of a 
few shillings a week, and had latterly extirely 
forgotten hia existence, 

“T need scarcely say with what feelings I lis. 
tened to this, I adopted Tommy on the spot, 
and I icoked upon his mother asthe most un- 
natural and weak-minded of women. 

**T was resolved to bury Allan Gordon in 
Lord Kingsford, at least for a time, for my 
former acquaintances in most cases failed to re- 
coguise rae, 

“Pour years of the life I led ie as much a2 
twenty of a life at home for changing a man’s 
looks. I was aged and aunburnt, and no longer 
wore a beard, The firet’time we met, quite ac- 
cidentally, she did not know me, Of course I 
knew her, though the fashionable, distinguished. 
looking, worldly Miss Dane was ax different from 
Rosamond Gordon ae dark from light. 

“I kept aloof from her as much as possible, 
Her treatinent of Tommy, her repudiation of her 
marriage, her apparent total forgetfulness of me, 
hardened my heart ; aud yet she had ever, In 
spite cf myself, an extraordinary fascination for 
me, 

‘I knew I should have to acknowledge her 
some day, for Tommy’s sake, and I deferred that 
day for many reasons. The great talk and nine 
days’ wonder it would give rise to was one; and 
the dread of pleving myself in her power, know- 
ing her disposition, her absolute lack of heart, 
was another, I have since discovered—only last 
night-—-that I wronged her,” looking intently and 
significantly at Mrs. Brand, “that she was not 
an unnatural mother ; that the loss of her chiid, 
whom she supposed to be ead, had frozen her 
heart; that her mind, easily worked upon, was 
moulded to their own purposes by other 
peo le,”’ 

"Oh, Lord Kingsford!” cried Mrs, Brand, 
hastily jumping to her feet, her face working 
with agitation, her hands clasped io an agony of 
supplication, “I did it all for the beet !—I did 
on my honour and word, and for the sake of her 
good name, She had no proofs ; you were invis- 
ible, It seemed such an unusual, such a miser- 
able story, what could I doi” 

“You might bave left her her baby!” be said, 
sternly. “ Only by the merest accident of my 
going to Drydd I doubt if he would be alive now 

haif-starved, beaten, and bruised, os he was 
when I found him. You might have given me 
the benefit of the doubt; you might have sald 
that I was dead, aud let her at least conrider her- 
self a widow, You might have had the registers of 
the London churches. searched—that was easy 
enough, You might have done all these things ; 
but the factb-was you did not wish to recognise 
the fact of Rosamond’s probable marriage with 
pauper like me, as I was then.” 

Mrs, Brand made no reply. She had ocol- 
lapsed ouce more fato ier arm-chair, and was 
forcing some crocodile tears—tears which were 
very destructive to the pearl powder on her 
face, for Mrs, Brand, having been a beauty, 
still fondly clung to the delusion that she had 
& complexion, and just tinged her eallow cheeks 
and powdered them to give them the corree- 
ponding lines. 

‘* Begad,” cried Colonel Brand, staring hard 
at his newly-diecovered son-in-law, “ qhis beata 
everything [ ever heard of in all hay life-— 
everything!" stuffing his hands vivlently into 
his pockets, ‘ Rosamond’s runaway lover a 
lord | Rosamond’s baby, that I thought was 
dead, Tommy! She does not know it yet, [ 
suppose ?” 

"No, and I-don’h know how I am to tell 
her; or who is to tell her,” said the other, 
gravely. 

“Fancy Rosamond being Lady Kingsford !’ 
exclaimed Colonel Brand, in a tone of re. 
pressed triumph. “What a sell for all the 
girls who have been setting their caps at you, 
eb, Kingsford ¢” 

“T don’t know how the county will take it,” 
emiling, “They had better be told the truth, 
I suppose ; that’s always the best plan. But tp 
is rather premature talking of the public, when 
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ihe principal party concerned is so far in iguor- 
ance of the whole matter.” - 
“And she has taken the greatest dislike to 
you,” sald Mrs. Brand, with a little sniff of 
vicious triumph, drying her eyes ai she spoke, 

“You are perfectly right, my dea madam. 
She abhors Lord Kingsford; but the question 
remains to be seen, Will she abhor Allan 
Gordon !’ 

‘* She will never believe that you and he are 
the same.” 

“She would if I had a chance of speaking to 
her ; but she declared she never would open her 
lips to me again ; and this morning, as you saw,” 
looking at Colonel Brand, “she administered the 
most pointed and unmistakable cut direct, and 
abe declines to meet me this evening.” 

"Why is she so bitter against yout What 
have you been saying to her to put her back up— 
eh ¥” inquired Colonel Brand, inguisitively. 

“T showed her that I knew all her life, and she 
imagines me to be some relation of Allan Gordon's. 
She sees, very naturally, a strong likeness between 
us. She knows that] am a mairied man, that 
wy wife ie living ; for I told her so at Violet Hill 
one day last autumn ; and every advance I make 
to her she believes I am actuated by the basest 
and most dishonourable motives, and matters are 
now at & dead lock. Until yesterday I was angry 
with Rosamond, I resented her treatment of 
Tommy. I was not inclined to make it up with 
ber, ab least not often, and now that she is 
entirely cleared, she, by a horrible perversity of 
circumatances, wil) have nothing to do with me,” 

“here is nothing for it but to leave It to 
ime,” sald Colonel Brand “Time and chance, 
and it will all come right.” 

“Obi” impatiently, “it’s all very fine for 
you to talk of time and chance in this matter-of- 
fact way, Colonel Brand, but you forget that 
Rosamond and I have been separated for six 
years, That’s a ‘olerably good slice out of 
one’s youth, I’m not inclined to put myself in 
the hands of time, though I euppose I ‘must 
walt,” discontentedly. 














“on, LORD KINGSFORD!” CRIED MRS, BRAND, “I DID IT ALL FOR THE BEST.” 
~~ 


miyself into her society and say: ‘ Herel am ; 
I’m your husband! I’m Allan Gordon !’” 

“She would not believe you, you think ?” 

‘‘ With her present feelings towards me-— 
bitter resentment and deep animosity—l’m sure 
she would not. J tell you and Mrs. Brand, and 
Miss Glen had better be told; but just at 
present I think the secrep had better go no 
farther, ’ 

“Ag you please,” acquiesced Colonel Brand, 
frankly. ‘‘ What do you say, Mrs. BY” 

“Yes, I think as losamond herself does not 
know, we had better all keep our own counsel, at 
least for the present.” 

Thus the matter concluded, and a few minutes 
later Lord Kingsford’s dog-cart was announced ; 
and promising to drop in whenever he felt in- 
clined, and shaking hands with his host and 
hostess, he wrapped himeelf up ina thick frieze 
ulster, lit his cigar, and drove himself rapidly 
back to the Queen's Head. . 

" I’ve given them something to think of,” he 
said to himeelf, ' something out of the common. 
By Jove! their faces were a caution! I thought 
the old lady was going to have a paralytic 
atroke, and he an apoplectic seizure. At any rate, 
I've put a pretty big spoke in that fellow Somers’s 
wheel.” 

Meanwhile his late listeners were sitting at 
either side of the fire, blankly staring at one 
another. This was the calm before the storm, 
and when it burst out a perfect tempest of mu- 
tual recrimination set in. 

“ How could you leave the child to starve, Mrs. 
B.? You heard io was dead? I don’t believe 
you,” said her husband, pouting, 

Well, I'm no worse; no, notso bad, as you!” 
she rejoined, furiously, ‘It was you that de- 
clared that the young man was a scoundrel, and 
would never listen to the idea of her being mar- 
ried. You ought to have had the registers looked 
over, as he said,” . 


* All very five tosay ‘ought to’ now, A nice 


“J can’t very well force | kettle of fish you have made of }t, Mrs, B.” 





“I! Ob, of course!” scornfully, “ Pat it all 
down to me, that’s so like you.” 

At this crivis the door opened, and Amy came 
gliding in, looking very expectant and very anx- 
iour, and glancing around with a rather disap- 
pointed air, 

‘* Well, where is he?” she asked at last. “Has 
he gone? Surely not already ; it’s only half-past 
ten,” 

**Yea, my dear, he Is gone,” said Colonel 
Brand, standing now with his coat-tails under his 
arms and hie back to the fire, ‘‘ We have had a 
most extraordinary piece of intelligence from 
him,” eyeing her as he spoke, ‘‘ I'll give you ten 
gif@@ses, and you'll never find out; clever little 
girl as you are,” \ 

“T think I know,” said Amy, in a low voice, 4 
smile she could not repress struggling about the 
corners of her mouth as she stood in the middle 
of the room, twisting her bangles, her eyes cast 
bashfully on the floor. 

“ Bleas us, and save us!” exclaimed Colonel 
Brand, '‘How the mischief could you know! 
You're not wiser than your elders? You don’t 
mean to say you think,’ speaking with slow and 
unwonted emphasis, "that he has been coming 
here after you? Ha, ha, ha! Well, you may 
put that idea out of your head, little Miss Amy,’ 
chuckling to himself, 

“Then,” with a gasp, “ it’s—it’s Rosamond ! 
It’s Rosamond he has been thinking of all the 
time, and he always seemed to hate her: any 
way, she abhors him,” with tearful triumph 
flashing oud of her wet indignant eyes, ‘* Does 
he want to marry Rosamond f” sbe reiterated, 
avgrily, i / 

“No, my dear, he does not,” pompouely, 
* that little ceremony took place some time ag° 
—-say six years. In fact, not to keep you any 
longer than need be on tenter hooks, he came here 
this evening expressly to introduce himeelf to us 
as—Allan Gordon—Lord Kingsford—and Xos- 
mond's husband /” : 


(To be continued.) 























re tee in that deserted drawing-room just now— 








TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE 


—10i—— 
OHAPTER XI. 


Ir was impossible that a girl of such warm 
sympathies as Molly Hardy could fail to feel a 
great interest in Phillis Marston after the strange 
way in which they had been brought together, 
and the sad story into which Molly bad had s 
glimpeo, and when the two had finished the tour 
of the Villa St. Barbe, and Phillis had spoken her 
few simple words of thanks to the kindly French 
woman, Sic Claude’s daughter put one hand 
gently on her arm, and cried impulsively,— 

“ Do tell me if there is nothing we can do to 
help you? Do you really believe that your eister 
was the ‘* poor little madame” of whom that good 
landlady spoke ?” 

“Tam eure of it,” said -Phil, sadly. ‘ While I 
thought her safe with her pupiis, under their 
mother’s care, she married this mysterious pro- 
fessor, aid now I shall uever see her again,” 

“You must nob despair,” cried Moily, impul- 
sively ; “you will be able to trace them jet, 
and surely your sister will write to you.” 

Phillis shuddered. 

“I am afraid she ie dead! Oh, Mise Hardy, I 
can't expect you to understand me; but when I 


he room where my darliog had been happy, and 
where later on no doubt she had sat fretting her 
beart out for the man who had forsaken her— 
something seemed to tell me I should never ree 
her again, that just as no earthly power could 
bring back the perfume and sweetness to the 
Withered flowers we saw left forgotten in the 


Vases, SO Mi) in allthis world could bring me 
back my cherished sister.” 

Quite unconsciously the two'girls were at cross 
purposes, Molly believed that Mica Marston had 
Na ce her sister since she left the Villa So 


Half-dazed with 
Phillle that she ha 


fef it never occurred to 
said nothing of the tix 
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weeks Arline had spent in Mayfield-road, and 
had not mentioned that the date of her parting 
from her sister was Thursday, July the thirtieth. 

Molly had a wonderfully clear head, and a 
greav gift for understanding other people's diffi- 
culties, and so hearing Miss Marston had been 
governess she at once concluded the poor gir! had 
perforce been obliged to wait till the summer 
holidays before she could leave England to try 
and seek out her efster, therefore she asked po 
questions about her delay. She thought it would 
torture Phillis to reflect that the want of time 
and money had made her delay the search for her 
oad until ib was well-nigh impossible to trace 

er, 

"May I tell my brother everything!” she 
asked. ‘ Not now, before you ; but when we get 
home, Paul fs eo clever, he may think of some 
other clue you have forgotten.” 

“‘T shall be.very gratefal, indeed. Mise Hardy, 
I do not know how to thank fou already for your 
great kindness to me, If you knew the blank 
sense of desolation in my heart when I left Eng- 
land to look for APline you would understand 
thatany kindness is doubly precious to me just 
now.” ' 

Paul joined them then, He asked not asingle 
question, Perhaps he read they had only bad 
news in the sadness of bis sister's manner. 
They hardly spoke-at all until they reached the 
hotel ; and the drive home was a very silent one. 

They left Phillis at the door of the hotel (a 
very third-rate one, chosen from economy), Paul 
refusing to allow her to contribnie anything to 
the expenses of the expedition, and Molly pro- 
mieing, unasked, to come to see her very #0on, 

Then the brother and sister drove away, and 
with one consent spoke the same words. 

“ Poor gir) 1” 

" Ay, it will go bard with her if she does not 
find her sister. You must tell me all about it to- 
morrow, Molly, Mother and Grace will think 
this evening justly beiongs to them ; and do you 
know, deur, ? think it would be better not to 
mention Miss Mareton’s story to any one, You 














SISTER,” SAID MISS MARSTON 






know you and I are the romantic ones of the 
family, Molly, and mother and Grace represeut 
the common sense. They might take a prejudice 
against that poor gir] just because her story is so 
aad aud improbable,’ 

* But you believe it, Paul?” 

“T believe all I know of it,” he answered, “ and 
whatever you tell me I shall not be able to doubt 
however unlikely it sounds ; but then you see, 
Molly, I saw Mise Marston herself and heard her 
speak, I don’t believe that voice could utter 
falsehoods,” 

Molly looked up astonished, She was not 
accustomed to hear her brother exprees auch inte- 
rest in young ladies. 

“She bad a sweed face, Pau! ; and [ think it 
would be pretty if her eyes had not such a tired 
worn-out look.” \ 

* Tt was the saddest face I ever saw,” answered 
the curate ; ‘‘ but I never saw one more irue and 
womanly.” 

He broke off with a half sigh, and Molly said 
reprovingly,— 

* You must look a little gayer before we get 
in, Peul, or mother and Grace will never believe 
we have only been on pleasure excursion.” 

“All right, I'll pull myself together ; but, 
Molly, I have a far worse opinion of the world 
to-night than [ ever had a month ago.” 

“ Ycu mean you did not think such stories ss 
Miss Marston's existed 1” 

“No. I knew that women were loved and 
deceived by their veareat and dearest ; but I did 
nob think it postible that any girl of gentle 
birth could actually be loat beyond the power of 
her friends to find her. Now in one short month 
we are brought face to face with two euch cases.” 

*€ You are thinking of Mre. Ashlyn.” 

“Yes; somewhere in England (in London, 
probably, for she told Mre, Hobbs she came from 
there), a family are mournivg over her mys- 
terious disappearance just as Mise Marston is 
grieving for her sister's. Twohowes have been 
wrecked lately ; homes as refined as our own. 
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Tt makes one sorry, Molly, for the wickedness of 
the world.” ; 

He was a clergyman, but he ao rarely moral- 
dred or preached to his own people that his 
words went deep into Molly's heart. 

"You must cheer up, Paul,” she said, cheer- 
fully, ‘or mother will want’to know what is the 
watter,” 

“T believe I’ve got the blues,” answered Paul, 
“Molly, can the sight of that-wretched | look- 
ing Villa St. Barbe have depressed me! I feel 
positively hipped.”’ 

‘And I shivered with cold as I stood in the 
little drawing-room, I wonder if a house where 
bad people have lived retains enough of their 
personality to repulse ope ?” 

* Nonsense,” cried Paul, his practical com- 
mon sense conquering his sensitive. nature. 
“Molly, we are both turning into romantic 
noodles. [ solemnly forbid you to mention the 
Villa St, Barbe, or poor Miss Marston again to- 
night,” 

But a strange thing happened as they stood 
in the vestibule of Mrs. Mason’s pension waiting 
to be admitted, Suddenly Molly shivered from 
head to foot. 

* T could nob help ft,” she said, as Paul looked 
at her reproschfully, “I was not thinking 
about that ; but suddenly an icy blast seemed to 
aweep over me, I declare I shall be thankful to 
@ot indoors,” 

Lady Hardy received them affectionately, de- 

red she and Grace had thought they were 
iost, and then dismissed them to dress for dinner, 
eaying they had only a quarter of an hour, .“ So 
your lettere must keep till afterwarda,#at!,” she 
ssid, gaily; “there are quite a heap, Half « 
dogen, I think; but I don’t mean to give them 
to you now,” 

“J shall not complain if you keep them alto- 
gether,” he retorted, laughing, “fer I don’t 
expect anything of interest. 1 did not give my 
address to any one io Hilliugton on puFpose that 
I should not be pursued by letters. I knew 
they could get it from the pater if I wers really 
wanted for any thing,” 

And eo with a smile he left them and went up- 
stairs. His mother often recalled that smile 
with a pang, for it was many @ weary month 
before she saw her boy look so bright and cheer- 
ful again, 

They had « private sitting-room, but generally 
a@pent thelr evenings after dinner in the general 
zalon, Grace and her mother Mked a hand at 
whist. Molly was in great request at the piano, 
and Paul, who was that rare thing a parson who 
was not also a prig, had already made himself 
very popular, but to-night he thought of his 
lettera, : 

*€ You'll find them in my work basket,” said 
Lady Hardy, smiling. “I juss slipped them fn 
ao that you should not get therm till you had had 
your dinner,” 

He went upstairs to the little sitting-room 
and closed the door. Only then did it flash on 
him as singular that afver leaving no address at 
Hillington six people should have written to him 
separately by one post. He took up the first 
letter and stared at the euperscription. It was 
evidently from Lord Hillington, and, intimate as 
he was with the family, he hae never received a 
note from the Earl himself in his life. 

It was very short, and simply took his breath 
away. Evidently he lacked the clue which would 
have helped him to understand it. Perhaps one 
of the other letters would supply it. 


‘My Dear Lap,— 

*T only send a line to say that I for one 
Jo not believe a word of this crus! slander, and 
chat T shall do my utmost te prevent its reaching 
your father’s ears; alill, for his aake, I should 
advise you to return at once; your very presence 
will do more to silence this absurd calumny thaa 
euy thingelse. Always your affectionate friend, 

“ HILLinGTON.” 


There was an even warmer letter from Lord 
Fane, but it did not supply the clue, without 
which poor Paul was utterly in the dark. 

“The dad is writing to you,” rau Geoffrey’s 
note; “#o I will only add that I endorse every 


word he says, and should like to wring the neck 
off the scoundrel who is at the bottom of the 
alander. Wire me the time of your return, and 
I will meet you, if possible, It is only right these 
idiots in Hillington should know that your-own 
friends believe implicitly in your honour,” 

The curate began to feel bewildered. What 
action of his could possibly have been tolerepre- 
sented to such an extraordinary extent as to cy!l 
forth these letters? He ran his eye hastily over 
the remaining four; ons was from hig Reeotor. 
He gave the preference to that. 

1é was kind enough, but it lacked the bearti- 
ness of Lord Fane's and his father’s, 


“Drar Harpy,— 

“The rumours flying about the parish 
respectiog. you are naturally most distrossing to 
me ; mc hal ofcourse, 1 have the’ most 
perfect confidence in you personally, I think, for 
the eake of public opinion and the interests of 
the Church generally, it would be better if you 
cut short your holiday and come home at once, 
Pray believe thab my sympathy is all with you, 

* Yours sincerely, 
"Epmuxp Drngvor.” 


By this time Paul Hardy’s state of mind was 
easier to imagine than describe. With parrot- 
like imitation each letter echoed the cry that 
there were rumours about in Hillington reflect- 
ing on hie persona! character, but not one had 
the sense to speak definitely. 

He turned over the remaining missives with a 
strange heart-sickening dread. But they told 
him nothing. A tiny note from the Countess, 
begging him to come etraight to the Castle and 
put up there until his landlady had been warned 
of his unexpected return, had been written 
evidently simply to prove to him that she agreed 
with her husband in his opinion; and that he 
(Paul) might count on all the Hillington influence 
on his side, 

A somewhat. longer letter from Dr, Gibson 
expressed his “ heartfelt sympathy,” and another 





| Claude's ears, 








from his father’s lawyers urged him to return at 
once lest the ecandalous report should reach Sir 
They had already done their best 
to trave its author, but could act more freely 
when they had seen him and received hie de- 
finite inetructions, 

Paul felt almost as if he were going mad. 
What did it all mean? When the door opened 
softly and Molly entered the girl was positively 
frightened to see the change in her brother's 


Ace, 

‘Paul, dear Paul, what is it }” 

Her soft arms were round bis neck ; her pretty 
head rested confidingly on his shoulder. Perhaps 
in the years to come Mary Hardy would be a 
happy wife and mother but ab present she loved 
no one ia the world so much as her favourite 
brother, and she would have done battle for him 
bravely against a hundred foes ! 

“Paul, dear Paul, what is it?” 

“Run away, child, lam busy; you ean’b do 


anything.” 
But Molly shut the door suddenly and then 
came back to his side, ae 


“Paul, don’t you know I dove you better than 
anyone in the world? Dear Pauy won't you | 
trust me?” 
‘i Bay would tell mother, and it would half 

ill her,” 

“No, I shouldn't,” sald Molly, staunchly; 
“you and I have shared more than one secret, 
Paul, Now, what is it?” 

"You promise not to tell any living creature?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then read those letters, Poor little girl, it 
is a beavy burden to pub on your slender 
ehoulders ; but if I don’t confide in someone I 
shall go mad!” , f 

Molly Hardy read the letters through care- 
fully ; she said not one word until she had 
finished the last. Then she laid ome hand 
lovingly on Paul's arm, and asked, — 

“ What does it mean }"’ 

“As the Heaven is above us, Mary, I have no 
idea! I feel like’ a creature in some terrible 
dream,” eins 


her baptismal name. She crept a little closer 
to him. 

“ Paul, I am only 4 girl, and of course I may 
be wrong ; but I should think there was but one 
thing to do,” 

“ What is it }” 

Wire to the Rector and Lord Hillington that 
you are returbing at oncé; then we shall just 
have time to catch the boat te Southampton,” 

“Bat my mother and Grace?” . 

"We must be deceitful for-~once,” ssid Molly, 
‘and say that the Rector wauts you back 
immediately. 

“There is ng deceit fo that, he does wish for 
my return, he does more, he commanda it,” 

“We will tell mother that I am. going with 
you, lest your. landiady should have got your 
rooms all higgledy-piggledy,~ and thas if Gi. 
Dynevor’s business Only takes s little while wo 

come back here next Monday, but thatif we 
are unable to do so they must efther go on to 
Jersey alone or return home.” ; 

‘'Why should you come too!” asked Pau’, 
gravely. ‘ Child, youdon’t know what trouble we 
may find in BE : 

* All the more reason you should not meet it 
alone,” she anewered.'’* Now, ricer hes us 
waste time in discussions. I mean to ith oo ; 
if you want reasons I can give you two t 
ones, First, I can’t let you ¢o all those miles 
alone in this cruel state of suspemsé; next, 
knowing so much it would be agouy for me to 
stay here and have to keep # cheerful face before 
mother and Grace,” age i 

Paul gave in ; perhaps he felt the force of the 
last argumeut, perhaps he was really too thank- 
ful for his sister's company to care to oppose 
her wish. They expected-a hard battle with Lady 
Hardy, but fortunately Mr. D was a very 
faddy and. ecventric man. To recall bis curate 
before his holiday was threé parts over for some 
imagined need was so exactly in keeping with 
the Rector’s character that neither Lady Hardy 
nor Grace felt alarmed; both of them, however, 
told Molly she had much better stay behind, and 
in the end Pau! had to plead her cause, 

Bat what had seemed impossible was accom- 
plished at last, and within three hours of reading 
those mysterious letters Paul Hardy stood with 
hie sister on the deck of the steamer bound for 
Southampton. 

They sailed at ten thirty, and before Molly 
went to seek her berth Paul and she had in some 
measura decided their plans. They must, of 
course, go straight on by the mail train t6 Water- 
loo, then they could go to the Metropéle and 
breakfast, and tt was just possible that.a telegram 
sent to Hillington Caetle when they left the 
steamer would enable Lord Fane to join them 
before they left the hotel for Liverpool-street 
station, 

“I hope Tam not a coward,” Paul told his 
sister, ‘‘but I would rather know what I aw 
accused of before I get to Hillington and read my 
condempation in everybody's face.” 

“Not in everyone's,” corrected his sister; 
“but I think your plan is best, Lord Fane 
could be with us by half-past ten, and then we 
could all go back to Hillington by the twelve 
o'clock train.” 

“It’s giving Geoff a heap of trouble,” 

“He won't mind,” said Molly, resciately. 
“* Geoffrey Fane is a true friend.” 

Aud so it proved. Brother and sister were 
still at breakfast (which Paul had ordered in 4 
private room), when Geoffrey was annourced. 

This is good of you, old man; I thought you 
would not fail me,” said the curate, while Molly 
added her warmest thanks, 

“TI would have come to you from the utter- 
mosh end of England,” said Geoff, heartily. 
‘You may depend on the pater and me to keep 
our faith in you, old boy, whatever happens.” 

“And now,” began Paul Hardy, simply, 
“what is it? Last night I received six letters, ail 
hinting thatI was accused of some terrible crime, 
but not one of them giving it 5 name.” 

Geoffrey Fane started. 

"Do you mean you don’t know!” he gasped; 
" that you have not heard the cruel slander? 

‘*T know nothing except thata c of aoms 





Tt was the first time he bad ever called her by 





find has been made against me, My father's 
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my rector urges me to come home and dieprove 
the accusation, but no one telle me what it iv.” 

‘‘Great Heaven!” gasped Geoffrey, ‘* this fs 
terrible.” 

“That's why we send for you,” said Molly, 
ooking at the young nobleman’s face with a 
grave scrutiny. ‘‘Paul felt he could not go to 
Hillington without kaowing of what he was 
accused ; we felt you would tell us as kindly as 
anyone could,” ° 

“My dear Miss Hardy, I should be ashamed 
even to repeat such a slander.” 

“ Bat it would be kinder. to tell us,” she urged. 
«Don’t you know that forewarned is forearmed ¢ 
We can’t go to Hillington without knowing what 
we have to ‘ae ” 

“ She is right, Fane,” said the curate, steadily. 
“I must know my offence ; you may speak openly 
before Molly, she is true grit.” 

“She will hate me for ever,” sald Geoffrey, 
sadly; “but indeed, Miss Hardy, Paul’s friends 
can never believe such a cruel elander.” . 

“ Oan’t you see how the suspense hurts him *” 
she vrged, gently. “Indeed, indeed, Lord Fane, 
it would be kinder to tell us quickly.” ° 

Geoffrey looked on the ground, he simply could 
not meep the girl’s sweet, clear eyes av he 


said,— 

"Paul, old fellow, I hate'to repeat the story, 
but they are saying in Hillington that you are 
‘Mr, Ashlyn.” 

“ What/” and no indignation or amazement 
could have surpassed that In the curate’s voice. 

“ They are saying that you were'the husband of 
that poor girl who died at Rose Cottege, and 
that—forgive me—you sent her to her death.” 


— 


CHAPTER XIL 


PaILLIs Manrston cried herself to eleep the 
night atter her visit to Villa St Barbe. She felt 
0 hopeless of finding Arline that her courage, 
which had borne up so bravely all through the 
miserable days of her aister’s absence, utterly 
broke down. 

it was not only grief for her sister which over- 
whelmed Phillis, it was the difficulty of dis- 
covering her fate. She might feel positive in her 
own mind that Arline was dead, bat she could 
never fee! certain that the pretty girlish creature 
was really safe from all pain and sorrow until she 
tad actually stood-beside her grave, 

And then, too, there was jusd a thought of 
self in Phillis Marston’s grief. She was no heroine, 
you see, but @ woman with a tender sensitive 
nature, and that craving for love which—it 
seems to me—is ab once & woman’s charm and 
ber pain, 

Phillis was young still, in spite of the years in 
which she had earned her own bread, Young 
snough to yearn for sympathy and tenderness, 
Yor Arline's sake she had broken off her engage- 
ment to Dick Tudor. Now Arline was dead, and 
her whole future Jooked lonely and desolate. 

It was not that she regretted Dick. She knew 
that she had grown beyond him, and that his 
love could not have filled her life. Why, even 
now, had she been still his fan-¢e she could not 
have ventured om this journey to France to try 
and trace out her eister’s fate. Oh, no; ma 
with Dick could nob-have satisfied her ; but she 
was only human, and it frightened her to think 
ot the long lonely future in which she would 
ve fost with mo one, necessary to no one’s 
happiness, 

Th's is essentially a non-marrying age, Women 
have begun to follow so many learned profeasions 
‘hat the oldest profession of all, wifehood, is 
Sometimes spoken of with disparagement. We 
hear agsia and again that nowadays girls have 
60 many interests, so many careers are open to 
them, they need uot think of matrimony unless 
Some special inducement turns their thoughts 
that way, 

We hear that a wage-earning gentlewoman is 
af more independent, and has far less wearing a 
ile, than the wife of the average middle-class 
on True every word of ib; but there is one 

"g these modern people forget—that the 


lawyers wrote for my instructions in the matter, 


desire for love is implanted in every woman's 
heart. <A girl may be devoted to her profession ; 
& woman in the early tiventies may ecoff at 
love and lovers, but when she has to think of the 
future, she never\likes to picture ib as spent 
alone. There are many women who push 
romance ‘out of their lives for years, but there 
is not ove but would like to feel that when the 
heyday of youth is past she will not be alone, 

Few marrisges are perfectly happy, for there 
is nothing perfect in this earthly life; but even 
bound to a husband who dees not fulfil her 
ideal, if seems to me a woman’s mind grows 
wider, her heart is more open to sympathy 
with others than that of the middle-aged spinster 
whose thoughts are bounded by herself; it 
may be by her profession, by her charities, by 
her ‘poor, but yet self must dominate her round 
of attion, her mental horoscope more than that 
of the married woman who must perforce think 
first of another. 

So Phillis Marston cried bitterly ; not only for 
her lost sister, but for that desolate future which 
seemed to stretch out before her. She did not 
wish to recall Dick. She would not have renewed 
her engagement to him had he her to do 
so; but through the watches of her sleepless 
night she pursued a stravge and painful arith- 
metical problem. 

Granted that forty years of work remained to 
her (she did nob believe women could find people 
to employ them as a teacher long after they were 
sixty), and that each seb of pupils tock Jeasons of 
her for five years, the lougest period for which a 
vieiting governess is often employed iu one family, 
why then she would need eight different sets of 
children, eight fresh beginnings, and the mothers 
of her latest pupils were not even born. 

Io was awful, terrible, and granted the pupfl» 
were forthcoming she would be able to save by 
her labours only enough to provide for her old 
age such an asylum as her present lodgings in 
Mayfield-road, and a very humble funeral, 

It was no wonder that she looked pale and 
hoggard when she went downstairs, no wonder 
that her head ached ao badly she could not think 
of going out. 

Tn any case, however, she” would have stayed 
indoors that morning, for she was expecting a 
visit from Molly Hardy, Molly had promised to 
tell her brother all the onatiounis of Arline’s 
story, and to bring her sister the curate’s advice. 
Phillis, who had no false shame, had told Miss 


Hardy she could not afford to linger in St. Malo | 


now her errand at Sb, Jacut was accomplished, 
and that she should return to Eugland by Thurs- 
day’s steamer—this was Wednesday, and she felt 
that Molly would be sure to come. 

The morning passed, however, with no caller 
for Phillis, The afternoon dragged out its weary 
course, and at last about six the poor girl felt 
constrained to go out for a time in the open air 
to seo if the sea breeze would take away the in- 
tolerable aching of her head. 

As she stood watching the waves come tossing 
over each other a fatailiar name fell on her ear. 

“ Your brother and sister left us very suddenly 
last night, Miss Hardy.” 

Phillis looked up. The speaker was an elderly 
gentleman, evidently English; the girl he ad- 
dressed wasa pretty, graceful creature, some 
years older than Phillis’s friend of yesterday, 
but with a strange shadowy resemblance to her, 
which, coupled with her having the same name, 
convineed the listener this was Molly’s sister. 

Yes, it was so tiresome,” said the girl, 
frankly ; “they had been out the livelong day 
exploring some little placo near here ; they only 
gob io just in time for dinner, and Paul hadn't 
even @ minute to look at his letters. When he 
read them later he found his rector was in an 
awful muddle about somethiog or other, and like 
an obedient curate he took the evening boat back 
to England. 

“But Miss Molly fsn’t a curate,” said the old 

tleman ; ‘‘ the Rector had no authority over 
er.” 
** Molly always seems to belong to Paul,” ssid 
Grace, — ; “those two have always paired 
off together. I believe she took it iato her head 





that his landlady wouldn't expect him, or might 





put him Into a damp bed or something, any way, 
nothing would satisfy her but going too.” 

“Will they come back here?” 

They promised to if the Rector got over bis 
pavic, if not, mother and [ shail just stay out 
the weck here quietly, and then go to Jersey. Of 
course it won't be nearly so nics without Paul 
and Molly ; but it would be a pity to cut our 
visit short,” 

Phillis went back to her fifth floor bedroom a 
Ifitle comforted. Molly Hardy had not wilfully 
neglected her. The girl had really been forced 
to leave St. Malo suddenly withont fulfilling her 
promise, that was all, 

“ And after all,” reflected Phillis, “ what could 
Mr. Elardy have advised. He knows nothing of 
Arline’s character or habits, He could only have 
been sorry for mé, Now, the only thing is for 
me to get back to Eogland as soon as postible. I 
have the Professor’s letter, It is just possible 
Lady Darley may be able to tell me if the writ 
ing is that of the foreign visitor she mentioned 
as having paid Arline attention, and thea per- 
haps when she knows how much depends on i 
she will try and recollect his name, and where 
she firet heard of him. 

Mra. Carleton was a sincere friend. When 
Phiilis’s pitiful letter reached ‘her, she came up 
to London, and spent the afternoon in Mayfield. 


Of course, ‘the old cat ab Bournemouth’ is 
my mother,” shesaid, wheu she had read the 
note Phillis had found in the old blotting book, 
“and I am afraid that being so we must not 
show her this letter. Manmwng is immoderately 
vaio of her youthful appearauce, and if we once 
anger her she won't help us,” 

Phillis looked so disappointed that the kindly 
speaker went on. 

“ But there is reaily no need to show her this 
letter. She is still at Richmond. I will go 
down to her to-morrow and take you with me 
I shall tell ber we have found out that Atlias 
really was married to the foreign professor she 
mentioned to me, and thas your only chance of 
finding your.sister is to be able to see mamma's 
late visitor. She is really kind-hearted, Mis 
Marston, though she has her foibles, and I know 
ahe was very fond of your sister, so that I think 
she will do her best to help us,” 

"Tt is so kind of you to go with me.” 

“ My dear, { would do more than that for you, 
Let me give you one piece of advice; don’t be 
afraid of my mother, she likea plain speaking, 
and wil! be more likely to do her beat for you if 
she thinks you trust her.” 

Phillis felt certain sabe should detest Lady 
Darley, but in this she was mistaken, She 
found the widow a most fascinating woman, with 
a delightfully friendly manner, worldly to the 
core, no doubt, and absurdly proud of her own 
youthful appearance, but still very pleasant and 
cordial, 

Lady Darley fnsisted on their having lunch 
first; she said she was never fit for anything 
until she had had that repast. Afterwards che 
would discuss any eubject they liked. 

“Though I warn you, Miss Marston, I don’: 
believe I can help you. Your sister never wrote 
to me once after she left Bournmouth.” 

Lunch was over; they were back in Lady 
Darley's pretty sitting-room ; she leant back in 
a big elbow-chair, oue ringed hand ehading her 
face, aud then she announced she was ready to 
listen, and that her daughter had better be 
spokeswoman, 

** Miss Marston looks ready to ery, and tears 
always make me angry,” she said, frankly. 

So Mra, Carleton told the story, adding that, 
to her mind, there remained not a shadow of' 
doubt that the Professor had married Arline | 
upon her leaving Oakdene, the previous Febru 
ary ; and that it wae to join him the girl had 
quitted her sister's lodgings on the last Thursday 
of July. ; 

Lady Darley listened with interest. 

“x dia not tell you much about the Professor 
when you asked me before, Maude, because [ 
thought it so imponsible he could have had any- 
thing to do with Arline ; but it happens that 
last week I met the lady who ‘first introduced 
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him to my notice, and I got what information 
I conld from ber, which is quite at your service.” 

Phillis listened eagerly. It appeared that Mrs.’ 
Ashton had a brother somewhat given to Bohe- 
mian tastea, He had met Professor Varinski at 
some club in the foreign quarter of Soho, Fasci- 
nated by the foreigner's manner he had taken a 
great fancy to him, and finding that Veriuski 
had lost all his property through the action of 
the Russian Government, who had confiscated his 
catatee in Poland, the kind-hearted young man 
did his beet to obtain employment for new 
friend. Varinski was musical, but his great | 
gift was in describing character by handwriting 
and forcune-telling by meaus of palmistry. 

Young Ormond had a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and he managed to lauoch the Polish 
Count with some success as an entertainer at 
afternoon parties, Varinski’s powers of fasci- 
cination were such that hostesses were charmed 
with him, aud often retained him for a week when 
in the country, ostensibly as a guest, but really 
that hie varied powers might make their house- 
parties » success. 

All went well until Mr. Ormond happened to 
meet a real Polish nobleman, using the ad- 
jective to distinguish the newcomer from 
Varinski, whose pretensions he soon unmasked, 
Mr. Ormond found himself in a most painful 
position. It was proved to him, beyond a doubt, 
that his protégé was an impostor ; that he had 
never been in Poland, and that he did not speak 
a word of the Polish languag®. Oa the one 
hand the young fellow could not bear to ruin the 
pretended Count by unmasking him publicly, on 
the other be could rt go on and see his friends 
deceived, knowing it was through hiw they had 
opened their doors to an impostor. Finally he 
sought an interview with Varineki, and gave 
him his choice of sither open disgrace or volun- 
tarily withdrawing from the circles where Ormond 
had introduced him. 

He chose the latter course, first demanding a 
fortnight’s grace; in that fortnightd he vieited 
three hovess of note, and at each enriched him- 
self at his hostese’s expense,’ From the time of 
his leaving Bournemouth nothing whatever had 
been heard of him, 

"T can give you Mr. Ormond’s address,” said 
Lady Darley, kindly. “Iam sure both he and 
his sister, Mra, Ashton, would do their best to 
help you. They both met your sister at my 
houee, and were much impressed by her beauty.” 

Phillis turned to the lady piteously. 

“ Madam, you eaw Arline with this man, tell 
me, jo you think he loved her?” 

**T think he admired her intensely, and I 
remember oace warniog her that foreigners were 
nov to be trusted where a pretty girl was in the 





question, and that the must not take every word 
the Peofessor said for Gospel.” } 

Thera must have been real feeling in Lady | 
Darley’s nature beneath the hard crust of world. | 
liness, for when Phillis tock leave of her she | 
said, eagerly,-~ 

“My dear, I wae really attached to your sister 
Tf you find her, and there ia anything J] can do 
to help Arline or yoursell, will you forget your 
pride, and let me koow? Iam a selfish old 
woman, and perhaps I did not take sufficient care 
of her, poor little girl, but I never meant sorrow | 
to come to her in my house,” 

Mrs, Carleton took Phillis to the hotel where 
ehe herself was to spend the night that they 
might discuss what they had beard. ‘‘ Shail you 
yo to Mrs. Ashton 1” 

Phillis flushed.* 

“T would far rather go to her brother ; it seoms 
to me Mr, Ormond kuows more about the Pro- 
fessor than anyone else can do,” 

** Yes, aud he is really a pleasant, kind-hearted 
young fellow, bub he is,” she hesitated, ‘a trifle 
fast. Would it uot be better if’ Mr. Carleton 
wrote to him for you ?” 

‘IT would rather go and see hico,” said Phillis, 
“he might leave a letter unanswered.” 

** IT know, but forgive me, you are only a 
girl yourself, and Mr. Ormond is not the sort of 
man to safely make a confidante of.” 

“You mean he might misinterpret my anxiety 
and try to getup » flirtation with me,” said 








Phillis, frankly, ‘‘I am not afreid of thas; I 


feel years older than I am, and besides, he will 
see that it is only anxiety for Arline which has 
made me seek him out.” 

“You have Mrs. Ashton’s address, and the 
name of Mr. Ormond’s clubs he used to have 
rooms at 200, Clarges-streer, he probably has 
them still, or if not you could hear of him there ; 
it would never do for you to go to his clab.” 

Phillis promised te go to Clarges-street first, 
but she could not understand Mrs. Carleton’s 
anxiety. Grief for Arline smothered up every 
other though) with Phillis ; she did not realise 
that she herself was so beautiful and attractive, 
her kind friend feared young Ormond would 
buoy her up with falee hopes of being able to 
help her to find ber sister just for the sake of 
pursuing an acquaintance with herself. 

Not once, but five or six times did Phillis 
Marston present herself at Clarges-atreebt before 
she obtained an interview with Mr. Ormond ; the 
first time he was away shooting in Scotland ; 
again and again she was told he had just gone 
out. The people of the house were civil enough, 
and begged her to leave message or at least her 
name, butshe steadily refused. 

Ormond was much perplexed by the accounts 
he received of his mysterious and pertinacious 
visitor, and when at last Philiis called just as he 
was sitting down to lunch, he promptly gave 
orders that his meal could wait, and she should be 
shown in, — 

Bob Ormond had a suite of four rooms, bed and 
dressing-room, a good-sized apartment where he 
saw his friends and took his meals, and asmaller 
study where be wrote such letters as he accom- 
plished, smoked, and spent most of his time. 

It was here that the servant ushered Phillis ; 
she had never seen such a room before; the carpet 
was of Turkey manufacture, and so soft and 
thick that your feet seemed to sink into it, The 
furniture was all of old carved oak upholstered 
in green morocco, a bright firs burned in the 
grate (for time had gone on and it was now the 
middie of September), and everything looked 
the picture of comfort. 

Perhaps Mr. Ormond’s surprise equalled Phillis 
Marston’s. He had not been prepared for such 
e young and sweet-looking visitor; she had ex- 
pected to see a man on whose face fastness and 
dissipation had set their mark, while Ormond was 
barely twenty-five, and looked young, o very 
handsome boyish face, without the slightest 


| visible sign of the character Mra, Carleton bad 


given him. 

“Tam sorry you should have had to call so 
often,” he said, courteously, ‘but I cannot help 
thinking there is some mistake, for I have a good 
memory for faces, and I am certain I have never 
seen yours before.” 

‘* No, we are strangers; but you can do me the 
greatest possible favour if only you have the 
will,” 

‘* Rest assured my will is good to serve you, 
I only doubt my power,” was the quist reply ; 
“and now will you not tell me your name} we 
could talk so much more comfvrtably if I knew 
it.” % 

“My name is Phillis Marston; you have met 
my sister at Lady Darley’s house in Bourne- 
mouth,” 

“*What, Lady Darley’s pretty singing-bird? 
Of courze I remember now; othe old lady was 
very fond of her; sie always called her Birdie.” 
But_be spoke with a puzzled sir, as though even 
now he could not in the least understani his 
visitor's errand. 

“She was my ouly sister,” said poor Phillis, 
her beautiful eyes fixed on the young man’s face 
with dumb entreaty, “and I have lost her. Oh, 
Mr. Ormond@, no one in the world can help me to 
find Arline except you. Oh, it cannot be that 
you will refuse my prayer ?” 

She would have knelt to bim in passionate 
pleading, but Ormond raised her and placed her 
in ® chair. . 

“ As Heaven is above us, Miss Marston, you 
wrong me. I admired your sister, we all did, 
but I never spoke a word to her that Lady Darley 
might not have overheard, and I bave never seen 
her since she Jeft Bournemouth.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that,” Phillis blushed 





crimson, “I never dreamed that you had any. 
thing to do with Arline’s dieappearance,” 

“Then how can Ihelp you #” asked Ormond, 
much relieved. 

‘She left me last July to go to her husband ; 
io her parting letter she promised to write and 
send me her address. Mr. Orraond, her husband 
was your friend, and you cao tell me where 
to find him. Only give me Professor Variu- 
aki’s address, and I will force him to confess 


what he has done with my sister.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S‘ SECRET. 
onaptan vite: 


Tse more Miss Smithson thought of the 
housekeeper’s words the more they troubled her, 
She could not help but own, even after she had 
tried to persuade herself differently, that her 
view of the matter wae not far from right, The 
poor soul spent half of her time now before the 
giass. She thought now that there was only one 
way to settle the question. If her lover thought 
her really younger than she wae she musb unde- 
ceive him. 


standing with her lover. 

He laughed her out of the matter. 

“What put such notions iato your- head 
Maria!” he said, eomewhat curiously, ' Why, 
believe me, to me you do not seem than 
eighteen, and what's more, you will never eeem 
older than that to me. 

“Your eyes are like blue-bells, and your face 
is like the petals of a white rose. Your teeth are 
like pearls, and that nut-brown hair, so beauti- 
ful and silky in its glossy curl, is the loveliest I 
have ever beheld. You are to me the most glo- 
rious of your sex Why, do you know that I 
never have walked or rode beside you but that a 
feeling of jealousy possessed me if any other fel- 
low so much 43 glanced: at you! Why, I even 
envy the dog you fondle, 

"Tam terrified with myself, because of the 
great love which fills my soulfor you. Do not 
let those old busy-bodies influence you against 
me. Follow the dictates of your heart, which 1 
know is ia my favour, and we will ask no odds of 
the whole wide world. We will live for love and 
each other. Never let these fancies enter into 
your little head again. Always rest assured of 
the fact that 1 think you sre the faireat of your 
sex. Tome you are the brightest jewel in the 
world’s casket of beautiful girls.” 

He succeeded in calming her fears, for she wae 
as trustful ase little child, The deceit of man 
was an unknown story to her, Her spirits ros 
again, and she even setonished herself at her 
own merry laughter on the way to her fiancée’s 
home, 

‘My mother and sister, as well as my father, 
are waiting in the drawing-room, éager to wel- 
come you,” he deciared. “Bub forgive me for 
driving slowly, I want you to myself every pos- 
sible moment, despite their im Tam eure 
they are saying: ‘I wonder what ie detaining 
Gus and that darling girl ?’” 

If poor Maria could have known just what they 
were saying about her her indiguation would have 
been so great that she would never have set foot 
ia the house. 

Mr LsClereq was reading his newspaper, his 
wife sittiog opp2site him, while Grace stood at 
the window, looking down the avenue. 

“Ah, here they come,” said Grace, ‘Now 
papa, I warn you, do not laugh outright when 
you see this Maria Smithson. If you do, you 
will turn Gus so badly against ber that he cannot 
treat her well to save his life, He dislikes her 
enough now.” 

‘ Ig she so very homely {” asked the old wav, 
pitying his son. { 
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“Tet me tell you what sort of a creatare 
mamma will be mother-in-law to, Call up before 
your imagination a tall, thin creature with a 
wasied-out face, and rusty brown heir the colour 
of autumn leaves. Indeed, her whole asappear- 
ance reminds you forcibly that she is verging 
upon the autumn of her life. Her eyes are a 
faded biue ; her face is colourless, as are also her 
cheeks and lips. She ae ‘a ill: at ense 
toa painful degree. Poor Gus! I pity him. 
He has_such an appreciation for lovely young 
girls.” 

“You do not draw a very bright picture of the 
young woman,” said her father, 

“ Wait until you have seen her; and you will 
say I have not overdrawn the picture. One can 
readily see that she has not been used to society. 
Don’t you see that mamma and I are dressed 
shockingly plain? That is done ia order that we 
may not shock her, and if you look around the 
drawing-room you cannod help but notice too 
that we have removed the beautiful statue of 
Venus, and the brorze figures over the mantel- 
piece, lest we should shock Ler sense of pro- 


ety. 
ar Gus has been making diligent foquiry,” said 
her father, “aud he finds that she is worth 
nearer two millions than one.” remarked the old 
genlieman, 

“ Gus will know how to make the money fly 
for her,” remarked Grace. “ Ah, here they come 
now i ” 

The next instant the door opened, and Gus 
entered, with the slim figure in brown following 
after him, 

Grace ‘sprung forward, and, clasping her arms 
effusively about her, kissed her warmly, declaring 
that she thought the time would never pass until 
she arrived, 

Then the old lady took her in her arme, mak 
ing a fuss over her, after which she was duly 
introduced to Gue’s father, who welcomed her 
most warmly, and in hie most gracious fashion. 

It brought tears to Maria’s honest eyes as the 
thought came to her how much they all thonght 
of her, Each one étrove to theic utmost to make 
it pleasant for her. . 

Maria Smithson was by nature very diffident, 
but they made themselves so very agreeable that 
she felt sure her shyness was not noticed. 

She had not known what it was to have rela- 
tives. They were so easy and graceful in their 
msnuer that she felt quite at home among them. 
And then her lover was so attentive, it seemed to 
_ that her lines had indeed fallen in pleasant 
places, 

Ah, she wasso happy! The years seemed to 
have falien away from her, leaving her a young 
girl once more, Her heart seemed to awaken 
with new, sweet life, and throbbed with a sense 
of fulness that was almost pain. 

As the colour roe to her face, the brightness 
to her eyes, Grace LeClereq and her brother ex- 
changed glances. 

After dinner was over Miss TeClereq played 
and sung for her ;,and whea it came time for her 
to take her departure everyone pressed her so 
tarneatly to come again, and soon, declaring that 
they had enjoyed her visit so greatly, they quite 
succeeded in making her believe she was a wel- 
come guest. 

She would not have been flattered, however, 
ould she have seen how Mra, LeClercq and 
Grace hid their faces in their handkerchiefs, al- 
moet convuleed with laughter, ere she was well 
out-of the house, 

“Did you ever see auch a dowdy, mamma?” 
exclaimed Grace. “I really pitied poor Gus. 
a you hurry up the wedding I am sure he 

+ never marry her, will 800 i 
tired of ee" He m get sick and 

“Hemust marry her |” exclaimed the old man, 
excitedly, springiog from his seat. “That 
Woman's money is our only salvation.” 

Gas came uear making fun of her right to 


a face, and I couldn't blame him,” said 
Tace. 


cae say anything like that,” exclaimed her 

wee bruequely, “You have little cause for 
ghter—you, who lost one of the best catches 
the season,” 





Tt was now Grace's turn to flush and grow 
angry. 

“T have not ‘lost’ him, as you phrase it, by 
any means, paps,” she said, turning red, then 
deathly pale. “ We have simply hada little overs’ 
misunderstanding, and it is taking longer to get 
over it than I thought it would.” 

“Did you hear Miss Smithson eay that she 
knew of Doctor Forbes?” asked Mrs, LeClercg, 
interrupting her daughter. 

“T am not su ” maid Grace, “She is 
always rupning around. bospitals, asylume, and 
places where she would be most apt to meet 
him. 

‘' She ia jus the kind of person that Doctor 
Forbes would fall in love with,” said Mre. Le- 
Clereq. 

“Tf you repeat that assertion I shall dislike 
her more than ever,” said Grace, her eyes spark- 
ling dangerously. ‘“‘ But you are quite mistaken. 
She is not the type of woman he seems partial 
to.” 

From this remark the mother knew that ber 
daughter was thinking of the gir! Mona Tem- 


ti. 

At that moment one of the servants entered, 
bearing a card ov the silver tray. 

“ Ah! here is Doctor Forbes now,” said Grace, 
triumphantly, ‘Iam certain that he has come 
to ask me to be his wife. 
tell me so.” 


Something seems to 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Grace LeCiercg glanced into the mirror op- 
posite. The face she saw reflected there evi- 
dently pleased her, for satisfied smile curved 
the red lips. 

She thought of the words Gordon Forbes had 
attered in that hour when he was pleading with 
her not to caat him off if he left her side io attend 
to bis duties. He bad said,— 

‘To me you are the fairest of all women.” 

She did not wonder at it, as her aatiefied gaze 
took in the wondrous beauty of ber fac’ and 
form. 

A moment later he entered the drawing-room, 
Grace rose to her feet and held out her hand ; but 
her eyes greeted him more graciously than did 
hev lips. 

Mr, and Mrs. LeClercq plainly showed how 
rym they were to see him; but as usual, after he 

been in the room scarcely half-an-hour, they 
made an excuse to absent themselves for a little 
while, so as to give him a chance for a private 
talk with Grace. 

Gordon saw through the mancuvre, and to 
their great surprise, he rose at the same moment, 
saying, — 

“T have only time to make one of the shortest 
of cails, as 1 wish to catch a train, and I shall 
have barely time to do so, I had intended to 
call during the morning, but was detained.’ 

* Going away?” said Grace and her mother in 
one breath. 

“IT am most certainly obliged to take a short 
vacation,” he replied. _‘‘My uerves have been 
shattered more than [ had supposed them to 


“In which direction do you go?” asked Mrs, 
LeClereq. 

“ First of all, I go to spend a fortnight with a 
college chum of ming; then I shall roam where 
go her with no particular place in view.” 

“Why don’t you accompany Mr, LeClercg ona 
little trip, as his guest? I feel sure he would be 
delighted ; wouldn't you, my dear?” inquired 
Mrs. LeClerea, turning and giving her husband a 
quick look. 

This mention of the proposed trip was news to 
Mr. LeClercg. Anyove could readily see that, 
from the annoyed expression that crossed his face. 
Ib was not a pleasant reflection for him, that of 
leaving a comfortable home in the dead of winter 
to keep watch on a young man full of life snd 
energy, and to face the elements on any and all 
occasions, 

“ Why couldn’t she have suggested Gus!” he 

“That would have been more like 


But the old gentieman replied, obediently, — 





“Oh, certeinly—to be sure, I like travelling 
about in winter weather. Some men of my age 
haves great horror of snow-bound trains, cold 
and cheerless hotels, influenzs, and so forth ; but 
I feel as youthful as a boy, and do not stop to 
coneider these things.” 

“Indeed? I really supposed that it was the 
reverse with you,” said Doctor Forbes, for he 
well remembered a remark Mr, LeClercq had re- 
cently made, that he would nob take a trip in 
winter for a round sum of money ; that it would 
be as much as his life was worth to travel in cold 
weather, 

The old gentleman looked very sheepish, for 
he remembered quite weil that conversation, and 
he wondered if the doctor had forgotten it, 

** Much as I should like to join you, Mr. Le- 
Clercq, I cangot quite promise,” said Gordon, 
thoughfully. “i shall be guided almost entirely 
by my friend and chum.” 

The old gentleman’s face brightened at thie, 
while his wife's darkened considerably, 

“T had hoped that you would be one of the 
party,” said Mrs, LeClercg, hiding her dizappolat- 
ment as best she could, “for the reason that 
Grace and I had some expectation of joining Mr. 
LeClercq in about ten days.” 

“Tn that case I ehould be most pleased to do 
ao,” returned Docter Forbes, gallantly. 

“That's all nonsense, utter nonsense!” ex- 
claimed the old man, irritably. “The only place 
for women in winter is home. Don’t you say so, 
doctor?” 

Grace shook her finger at Doctor Forbes, and 
Mrs. LeClereq gave him a warning glance, as 
tauch as to say: “ Do not agree with him.” 

* Talways decide in favour of the ladies,” said 
the doctor, with a low bow. ‘ You know thecld 


| saying, that there is little use in arguing with the 


fair eex, ‘ When a woman will, she will, you way 
depend on’t ; and when a woman won't, she won't, 
so there’s an end on't !’” 

** Then is it asettled matter, doctor,” eaid Mrs. 
LeClereq, with a little laugh, “that you join our 


t ? ” 
Pe Believe that I shall do my utmost,” said 
Gordon, holding out bis hand at parting. There 
wae no chance for a word alone with him: 

Grace tried to make herself believe that the 
cause of this was want of time ; but even after 
she had thought it, she knew that if he had 
wanted te say “good-bye” to her he could bave 
managed it somehow, 

Yes, there wes a change in him. From the 
moment he had met Mona Tempest, despite all 
her mother had said, there was a decided change 
io him. 

“He will never see her again, thank good- 
ness!" she muttered. ‘I am sure of that 
much,”’ 

He hurried away with only a general adieu. 

“T do not like that,” exclaimed Mrs. LeClercq, 
when the vestibule door bad closed after him. 
“ He is off the track ; I am sure of it,” 

To this remark the daughter made no answer. 

“ A pretty mess you two wonien have made of 
it,” growled the old gentieman. “Don’t you 
know that there is nothing which makes a man 
#0 mad aa to follow him up—keeping tabs on him 
as it were?” 

“ He is more than Mable to meet some other 
young girl, and that might spoil Grace’s chance, 
you know,” said Mrs, LeClercq. 

“Tf he is so easily turned as all that there is 
very little hope for Grace, that I can ecee,’’ said 
Mr. LeClereq. 

“There is co use in giving him au opportu- 
nity,” said his.wife, “He is to write to us, 
and then your father will go on immediately,” 
she declared to her disconsolate daughter. 

Mrs. LeClercg and her daughter would have 
felt greatly troubled had they but known in which 
direction fate led the young doctor. 

It had been Gordon Forbes’ intention to go 
direct to the little village where his college 
chum resided, but a strange destiny willed it 
otherwise, 

He fouad himself in the wrong train; but 
learned that he could transfer at the junction 
some miles distant, and reach his destination 
quite as quickly by another route, 
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% There was nothing for him to do but to accept 
the situation calmly, 

It just ocearred to him that in this very vil- 
large he had bought a piece of property which 
had been sold under the hammer. He must stop 
and look at it—a day was not of such moment to 
aim. 

And so he pursued his journey ; and little did 
Gordon Forbes kuow that this was the turning 
pofut of his life ; for this little village—the quiet 
little village of Mayville-—was the place to which 
Mona Tempest had been sent. 

It seemed atrange to him during that trip, as 
the train whirled alovg, that his mind should be 
so continually haunted by the beautiful face of 
Mona Tempest, 

It was almost duek when the train reached the 
station. 

Doctor Forbes took the coach which ran 
from the only hosteiry that the village boasted, 
wondering how the people ia this isolated town 
could endure the quig? life they were forced to 
lead, 

Dusk had gathered {nto the darkness of night 
as the rumbling coach drew up before the hotel. 
Gordon alighted, and made his way into the little 
inn. 

“T should like supper at once,” he said to the 
landlord, who advanced to meet him, “and a 
room for s day or two.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the host. “You are 
just in time; s good nob supper will be ready 
directly. That's always what a traveller appre- 
ciates roost after a long journey. The girl we 
have now knows just how to serve it. Svep in, 
sir,” 

Doetor Forbes followed him into the cheerful 
dining-room, 

A young girl who was just 'eaving the dining- 
room, glanced back over her shoulder at the late 
arrival, 


One instant, and the whole room seemed to 


whirl around her. Like one suddenly stricken 
lind, she staggered out into the kitchen 
beyond, 


“J.T cannot wait at table to-night, Mrs. 
Little,” she said to the busy landlady, “I~ 
[—” 

lae sentence. wae neve? 
faint ab the sur 


finishel. She fell ina 


prised woman's feet. 


re eren oe 


CHAPTER X% 

THeRn was nothing for Mra. Little to do but 
to tle on her white apron and carry in the dinner 
herself. This she proceeded to do, 

“] am so sorry to have kept you waiting, sir,” 
she said, bustling about; “but the young girl 
who sitends to the table is a little bit out of 
sorts to-night, We have been keeping tle place 


here a number of years; but, bless mc, I can’t | 


begin to set things on the table as tastily as 
she can, Why, lots of the young farmers here- 
abouta come and get their dinners here ao that 
she will wait on them. My only worry is that 
she’li see someone she'll take a fancy to, and then 
we ll lose the best girl we ever had,” 

Doctor Forbes listened good-naturedly, 
poying little heed to what the woman was say- 
ing. He was very tired, and his appetite was 
good, 

He felt that he could do ample justice to the 


smoking, savory viands, u0 matter who set ther | 


on the table. 

After supper he at once retired to his room. 
What s clean, pretty little room it was, with its 
jainty bows of blue ribbou looping back the 
white curtains, and the old-fashioned vases on 
the mantel filled with dried winter flowers and 
fragrant grasses, 

How comfortable and home-like everything in 
the room seemed, even to the soft head-cushion 
fasiened to the high back of the willow rocker | 

“The young girl she spealta of has evidently 


The coal-fire that crackled in the grate seemed 
wonderfully cheerful, : 

“ Upon word, I have a mind to stay here a 
week, instead of a couple of days,” he thought, 

The next morning the gond landlady herself 
was still waiting at the table, much to the dis- 
appointment of a acore or more of boarders who 
were clamouring for Miss Mona, as they called 
the gl who, the landlady said, wae still indis. 
posed, 

_Gordon Forbes started as the name fell upon 
bis eara, 

*Phsaw !” he said, ‘there sre a thousand 
Monas in the world. Why should even the 
peas startle me so, when another is called by 
ip?” 

The hot cakes, with golden butter, and steam- 
ing hot coffee, soon brought back bis spirits by 
their genial influence, 

As he arose from the table he said to his land- 


vs 

“Tf your waitress is ill, kindly permit me to 
offer my services, Iam a physician.” 

“T should be more than glad to have you see 
her, sir,” said Mrs. Little, “for I confess I am 
most alarmed about her, Ever since last night 
she has been as pale as death, with great hollow 
rings under her eyes, and she starts quickly st 
ihe sound of a footstep.” 

* Her nerves must t greatly shaken,” he de- 
clared, 

“I do not see how it could be possible!" ex- 
claimed the Jandiady, “There was nothing to 
cause anything of the kind, I'll tell her about 
your being a doctor, sir, and ask her to see you, 
if you please,” 

Mona was alone in the little apartment under 
the eaves, which she called “her room,” pacing 
resclessly up and down, her thoughts ina tumult, 
her heart and brain throbbing wildly, 

* Doctor Forbes!” she panted, ‘* What, in 
Heaven's name, brings him here? I wae trying 
so hard to forget him, It was only pastime for 
him to encourage thd infatuation of a poor, fool- 
ish girl like me, when he was betrothed to the 
heiress, 

“ Oh, the pity of it! the shame of {b! How 
dared he tell me that he loved me, just as that 
terrible accident occurred, when he knew it was 
falee! It was nod me he loved, but the beau- 
tiful Miss LeCiercq, whom he is to make his 
bride. 

I would rather die than face him again, now 
that I have discovered his perfidy. I could not 
meet him; it would kill me; for, Heaven help 
me! I—I love hia, 





‘‘No; I will not go to the dining-room until 
| he has gone—left the village, never toreturn. I 
| did not think tha‘ the sight of his face could so 
unnerve me, could bring back the past, with such 
| bitter force, to my memory--the past, with all 
| {te bitter-sweet memories, 
** What did he mean, if it were not love, when 
| his eyes looked down into mine? He may have 
bean betrothed to the heiress, but I shall always 
believe that he cared for me on that memorable 
day when we drove through the park.” 

At that moment Mrs, Little entered the room, 
aud exclaimed,— 

** What do you think, my dear? I have just 
discovered that the gentleman in room No. 3 
{is a doctor, Now, what do you say to my 
| having him come right up here to take a look at 
| you, and to leave some medicine for that dreadful 
headache of yours ?” 

“No, no!” answered the girl. 
him here.” 

“ But it shan’} cost you o peony, my dear,” 
said the good woman. “I'll pay for it if it costa 
| me the whole price of his board.” 

Bi owe No, no |” persisted Mous, “ Not for worlds 
j; would I see him. If you have any regard fot my 
wishes pray do not ask it of me,” 

“ What a singnle: young girl,” exclaimed the 
iandlady. “ Taking a doee of medicine is not so 
It won’t kill 





| 


* Do not send 








terrible as you seem to think, 
you, and 
ness,” 

‘* Please do not ask me to see him,” pleaded 
Mona, piteously, 
but that.” 


been arranging shis room,” he ‘aid, “and she is 
certainly s person of very good taste. Everything 
about the apartment is cheap, but 1 must, say 
that all is arranged with such rare good taste that 
this room would put te shame many a town girl’s 


it may save you from a spell of sick- 





"I will doanything you wish 


Mrs, Little. “I promise you one thing: unless 
you soon get well, I shall take the matter into 
my own hards and send for a doctor whether 
you wich it or not, Why, upon my word, I have 
known young girls pretend to be sick, it to 
have a young and handsome doctor, like’ this one, 
call and treat them.” ; 

She laughed. amusedly at her own joke, de- 
claring that Mooa was an enigma to her. She 
thought ehe would’ have to overrule the girl's 
a and send for the young’ doctor after 

1. 


"“ 

Mona seemed to divine the woman’s thoughts 
and intentions, and she made up her mind that 
she would not see Doctor Fi even at the 
sacrifice of her position, . Sie would rather go 
away, taking lite Minna with ber. ° 

There was matter—she: must keep 
Mivna close in her room. It would never do for 
him to see her, forthe child had taken a great 
liking to the young doctor. 

There wae ecarcely a day that the child did not 
cut her to the heart_by mentioning how kind 
Doctor Forbes bad beén to her,. The little one 
had even begun @ letier to him; but luckily 
enough, Mona had come across it before she had 
time to post it, - 

No, no, itmust not be! She could not bear 
the thought of little Minna’s joy at. beholding 
him again. 

The little girl was in an inner room, She-called 
her, aod took her in her arms. 

* Minna,” she said, “ will you stay, in from 
play a day or two and take care of me, if 1 wish 
ib so very much?” 

“Are you so sick aa that?” Miuna cried, 
apxiously. “Oh, Mona, answer me, are you !” 

The little sob that fell from her sister’s lipe 
terrified the child, 

"1 will stay here with you, Mona,” she said, 
“T will pot leave you for an instant!” cried 
Minna, “I will sit right here and sew. ou the 
machine whilst you talk to me... But let me tell 
you first about the strange gentleman who is in 
room No, 3. I was passing through the hal} 
when I saw him, and oh, Mona, he looked for all 
the world like Doctor Forbes !’’ 

'* Hush—bush!” cried her sister, in a voice of 
pain, “You promised, Minna, that you would 
never mention Doctor Forbes’s name again, you 
know.’ 

" Why are you so angry with him, Mona, wher 
you know he was so awfully gdod to me at the 
hoepita!? If it hadn't been for kim they woul? 
have cut my leg off,” 

A convulsive sob from her sister answered the 
child, and Mona crushed her in her arms as if she 
would never let her go again. 

Yee, yes ; we muet ever be grateful to him 
for that, if for nothing else,” she sobbed, 

“ All the nurses and the doctors said that he 
was ever so much in love with you, Mona,” she 
went on; “and tbe, yf said that perhaps I 
might have him for a nice big brother, y 

“Tt is wrong for you to talk like that, Miona, 
exclaimed her sister, charply. “They were just 
having 8 little fum et our expense because we 
were 80 poor, 

“Listen, Minna; the stranger in No, 4 is 
Doctor Forbes ; but you must not let him see 
you, or go near him; it would kill me if you 
did. Some day I wil! tell you why, and you wil 
understand, ’ 

He must not see either you or me, Minna, or 
know that we are in this house, He was kind to 
you, little sister, but very cruel to me. 4 

“And oh, Minna, I shall never get over it sll 
my life long! Promise me that you will not Je? 
him see you, that you will keep close io ny 
room until be has left the hotel, and let no oné 
know.” 

“ [—I—promise,” answered the child. But 
strange resolution had come into her mind. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Forbes #” 








boudoir.” 


“You are certainly a very strango girl,” said 





sorely, 


“Wu should Mona be so angry with Doctor, 
That waea question which troubled the child 
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But ome solution entered | Uttle Minna’s 


mind,— 
‘‘Tt must be about money. All the troubles in 
the world are caused by the want cf money !” 
fter a deliberation she cams to the con- 
clusion that t Forbes must have charged 
her a big price for keeping her in the hospital 
and curing her—more than Mona was able to 


ay. 

4 She believed, too, that waa why Mona took ber 
away so suddenly. 

She remembered, too, that Mons cried very 
much when they got outside the hospital, and 
that from that hour to this she would not men- 
tion the name of Doctor Forbes. 

Now she understood it all, 

The plan that eutered her little brain was an 
ingenious one, She said to herself that she 
would not let Doctor Forbes sse her ; but she 
would write and tell him what she thought 
about It. 

So busy was Mona with her own thoughts that 
she did not notice what the child was doing 
when pow to the shelf and took down her 

cil an paper. A ‘ 
Pshe had often set Minna copies for writing, 
and if she was attracted at all to what the girl 
was doing she supposed that she was practising 
her copying. 

She would have been terrified had ale looked 
over her shoulder and seen what it wae the little 
one was writing, 


“Dean Doctor Forsgs”-—it began---“T am 
awfully sorry that Mons owee you any money on 
account of me. 

" Whenever’ I ak about you Mona’ cries, 
because she don’t to owe any money to any- 
one, If you will trust me and not be mad at 
Mona, I will pay it all to. you when I get big 
enough to earn money. 

"Let me know if you will do this, and please 
keep it a dead secret from Mona. She don’t know 
that Ihave written, She's awfu! proud, even if 
she is very poor, Good-bye, 

“Mirna Tempest.” 


Now that she had her letter written the next 
question was, how was she to get in to 
et Forbes when she had promised not to see 

mi 
: At this juncture a happy thought occurred to 


- would put it in his room, while he was down 
at dinner, 

This seemed to be a very brilliant scheme, 

Mona wondered why she laughed aloud as she 
folded her copy and put it in the pocket of her 
apron, 

At any other time she would have asked to see 
tt, but it seem@@ just now that she could not look 
at it to correct it, : 

“ Would you mind so very much if I were to 
play in the yard while everyone else is down at 
dinner } It is 80 lonesome sitting in this room ali 
day long.” 

‘The words struck Mona, Ab, yes, the child 
must have alr and sunshine. 

It would not be likely that Doctor Forbes 
would chance to see her, although she would 
ae to pass by his room to get out into the 

ra, 

_ it was a risk, but still he would never be look- 
‘og there for them, Even if he saw little Minna 
ata distance he would not associate her with his 
a patient of the . 

8 was much - preoceu with her 
thoughts, or she would-have mernaret roguish 
swile that Minna east back at her from the door- 
Way as she passed out of sight, 

There was no one in room No. 3 as the child 
Passed it. The door stood invitingly open. 
«will put it on the mantelpiece,” she thougt, 

and Doctor Forbes will be suré to aee it there ;” 
and with a little chuckle. of satisfaction at her 
owa shrewdoees she reached up and placed the 


would: permit, ; 
belp but see that,” 


She had scar 
fami for hen cely gained the yard before Mona 


“Come into the house, Minna,” she cried ; 





“we are goiug away from here, youand I, We 
have barely time to catch the train.” 

"Oh, I don’t want to leave this fine place,” 
sobbed the child, impetuously. 

We are coming back here In a few days,” 
said Mons. "Weare to go out to Mr, Little’s 
farm and look after the two little children who 
have just been taken down with the measles, 
You know what it is to be sick, Mona, Surely 
you won't mind going for a week or two,” 

The child hushed her sobs, This appeal 


touched her, She did know what it was to be 
sick, The long hours she had spent on the 


hospital cob would never be effaced from her | 


memory. 

*T can be of such great use to them there,” 
sald Mona. “ It won't be for long, and we can 
come back here. You have never been in a 
large, airy farm-house, You do not know what 
it is like.” 

Childhood is easily appeased, 
readily consented. 


(To be continued.) 


and Minna 








THE MISTRESS OF POWIS COURT. 
o 10 ln 
(Continued from page 23.) 
CHAPTER VII. 
Lapy Gertrone’s first impulse after leaving 


Gerald was to seek his mother, and warn her | 


against saying anything to her son which should 
lead him to think that he was expected to renew 
his engagement with herself. 

Fortunately she was not able to find Mrs. Powis 
at the moment, and second thoughts decided her 
to say nothing, but to let matters take their own 
natural course. 

Left to herself Mrs. Powis would not be likely 
to do anything that was not absolutely required 
of her, but if she were at once warned against 
certain things she wae almost sure to do what 
she was moxt desired to refrain from doing 

So Lady Gertrude gave such orders as the 


arrival of a guest necessitated, then she took a | 


book and seated herself in her boudcir. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Powis, who had remained 
away from the drawing-room long enough as she 
thought to allow the young people to express 
their joy at meeting, went back again and found 
her son alone. 

He was standing at one of the windows, moodily 
looking out upon the rain-soaked garden, and he 
certainly at the moment had anything but the 

pearance of a successful lover, 

“Jam glad you are back, mother,” he said, 
abruptly, as she approached him; “ because I 
want to start for the Court to-night.” 

“For the Court |"’ echoed his mother. “ Don’t 
you know that Wyndham Powis is now in pos- 
session of Powis Court! it was when he re- 
quested me to leave the place that (tertrude 
offered me a home here.” 

“ Well, he will have to clear out prettly sharply,” 
was the prompt reply ; ‘‘and I don't mean to lose 
any time over the matter,” 

“You oan do nothing to-night, ab any rate,” 
urged his mother; “wait until the morning. 
Gertrude, I am sure, would wish it.” 

He made no anewer to this, but continued 
to watch the’ rain-drops that pattered against 
the window, until the eutrance of the butler, 
boo came to conduct him to his room, decided 

m, 

“I suppose it is of no use trying to do anything 
sucha day as this,” he said, gloomily. 

Then he followed the man, 

He could not very wel! go to the village while 
his mother was a guest at the Hall, 

Mrs. Powis saw that something was wrong 
between the couple. 

Her eon fell into fits of silence from time to 
time, while there’ was a light in Lady Ger- 
trude’s eyes such as she never seeu there 


before, while the young hostesa was ali sparkle 
and wit, as though she felt it incumbent upon 











her to pose as the brightest end most cheerfu) 
of the party. : 

She had cent down to the Rectory to beg the 
rector to come up and dine with them ; oat the 
fourth person, who knew nothing abont the hopes 
and fears of the rest, helped them to get over the 
evening without anything of an embarraesing 
nature being diecussed, 

It was not like the home-coming which Gerald 
had pictured, or that Gertrude had prayed for, 
and as she looked at the bronzed and bearded 
man who sat at her table, and who addressed her 
with such careful formality, she felt that the old 
Gerald was indced lost to her for ever. 

The following morning Gerald etarted for 
Powis Court, snd at parting Lady Gertrude re- 
luctantly gave him her hand. 

it was the first time that their hands had 
met since they had parted as affianced lovers 
twelve months ago, and both of them seemed to 
remeraber it, for while he waa inclined to retain 
the soft hand in his clasp, she withdrew it hastily, 
as though the contact burnt her 

The action startled the your, man, and made 
him conecious that he was not so indifferent to 
the beautiful woman who bad caused bim eo 
much suffering as he bad tried to believe, and 
he looked at her quickiy, with some of the old 
love in his eyes. 

But she had turned away her head, and even 
had she met the glance she would not have 
responded to it, for he had wounded her pride, 
had made her feel that in mourning for him as 
lost she had revealed her love for him to the 
world; and now all those who knew of her in- 
fatuation would look upon her with pity, if not 
contempt, for loving a man who had long ceaeed 
to love her. 

She writhed under the humiliation of feeling 
herself rejected ; but she was too high. spirited 
to parade her eufferings ; fudeed, so well did 
she hide her real feelings, that Mra, Powis, who 
watched her keenly, thought she had changed to- 
wards Gerald far more than he had changed to- 
wards her. 

Lady Gertrude, however, had determized that 
as soon as the mother and son should have taken 
up their residence again at Powis Court she her- 
self would go abroad for an indefinite length of 
time, 

The next day Gerald Powis came back to 
Wayford and startled his mother with the in- 
formation that his cousin refused to recognise 
him, and that he positively declined to give up 
postession of the house aud estate until compelled 
by law to do so. 

Of course there will be no great difficutly io 
proving my identity,” he said, in a tone of 
vexation; “ but itis annoying to be shut out of 


Unsicutty Hairs —The most delicate com- 
plexions are sometimes troubled with a short 
hairy growth, which if not eradicated becomes 
unsightly. The question is how best to remove 
them without leaving a scar or injurivg the skin, 
Tt can be done by DuriLeys, a creamy substance 
which is laid upon the part growing hair; after 
five minutes the cream is scraped off, and the 
part washed in warm water. All the hair will 
have disappeared, aud the skin will Jook as clear 
and fair as the other parts. This prepsration 
can be procured through all chemists, 


OBESITY SPECIFIC. 













Positive and unfailing cure. Anyone taking it 
according to direction can infallibly, rapidly, and pe 
ceptibly reluce the weight. The medicine is pleasant 
to take, purely vegetable, and is (unlike many olher 
anti-fat remedies) absolutely haru nd taken in 
any quantity produces no bad effe ont or future 
No change of diet is necessary, } iose who abstain 


from fat-producing foods will red » thei: weight faster. 
Price 38, per bottle, post-free, from Mav, QakianD& Co., 


J. Dept., 18, Carburton Street, london, W. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.-R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Londen. Pamphiet 
oue stamp. 








NEW SONGS (words and music), Plano 


Pieces, Dances, &e., with packet of Free- 
man’s exquisite Seent and Booklet. cf 
Racy Reading, 12 Stamps.-Turner’s Piano 


ana Music Depot, London Rodi, Preston, 
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one's own houee for all that. \ 
changed ?” 
Gertrude, 
“Yer, you are chaoged,” she replied, quietly, 
though J easily recognised you, and your 
cousin could bave no real doubt on the subject.’ 
She dipped ber pen in the ink and went on 
with the letter she was writing, as though Gerald 


Am I very much 
he asked, turning suddenly to Lady 


Powis and hie affairs could bave no possible 
interest for her. . 
Mrs. Powis glanced st her son, then she 


turned her eyes upon the girl who had been as 
a daughter to her, and she felt inclined to aek 
angrily what had come over both of them ; 
sho restrained herself so far as to eay in a to 
vexation, -— 

“I don’t know what is going to happen, I’m 


2 of 


sure; the world seems to have turned upside 
down, and wverybody does just what they are 
least expected todo. I am outof all patience 


y body by 

And as she made this last exclamation she 
marched out of the room, 

At any other time Gertrude would have 
laughed at this exhibition of impatience, but now 
she tried not to notice it, , 

She had meant to avoid ever again being alone 
with Gerald, but bis unexpected return and his 
mother’s temper had upset her calculations, and 
she did nob care to get up and leave the room as 
though she were airaid of him. 

“] suppose that I am changed,” eaid the 
young map, sadly mental suffering, physical 
ain, and exposure to the elements, such as I 
ba ave «xperienced in the couree of the last twelve 
mouths, must leave their mark behind. But 
you recognised me, Gertrude, and so did my 
mother.” 

“Yes, and so would any bod y else if you were 
to shave off that beard, and dress youreelf as you 
used Gress; but you will see that other 
people will rec guise you even as you are. Lord 
Dunatav, with his wife, zy cousin’ Fdith, will be 
here to-morrow, and they will know you ‘quickly | 
enough, 


“Your cousin Edith!” he said with a sigh. 
“Tf I had on y ~~ that it was she whom 
Dunstan had warried, what torture and untold 
suffering it would have sav 

She made no answer, 
that she could escape from him wi 
question, or that someone would 
room, and thus save ao explanation. 

Silence, however, would not satiefy him 
he asked suddenly,-- 

“What made you take your cousin’s name! ” 

“It was nothing more than a sudden whim 
on my part,” she replied ; ‘‘a girlish freak, that 
ia all. I suggested it to Edith on our way to 
Powis Court, and she refueed to lend herse)f to 
my scheme. Your mother, however, mistook 
my cousin for me when she met us, and poor 
Edie was so mortified at the different way in 
which she and I were received that she remained 
silent for the moment, and I carried my point ; 
it was fun to me to be snubbed because I was 


with ever 


to 


Jd me! 
ithout further 
ome into the 


m, and | 


from explainiug the harmless deception I had 


practised,” 

““Barmlese!" he repeated, in.a tone of 
repressed feeling. “It wrecked my hapyiness 
and almost covet me my life.” 

“T believed it to be harmless,” she returned, 
not noticing hie words, 

‘*But you must have told the truth sooner or 
later!” he urged. ‘ Why not, therefore, have 
told me your real name befre you left my 
house {” 

‘“‘I should have done ao, but I thought your 
mother would fee] so mortified and—and—I was 
not quite sure about yourself ; it was for that 
reason that I would promise nothing until you 
came here, when I meant to tell you all; 
but you never came, and it was not until you 
had left England that I knew why you had 
failed to keep your word, 

“You know that I took every precaution to 
assure rayself that there could be no mistake,” 
he said, earnestly, ‘“ That I even went to the 
church where Dunstan was married, to be cer- 
tain of the name of his bride, because I could 


but | 





| the past!” she continued, 


not believe you would be so false to me and to 
youreelf,” 

“Yes, I heard that you did so,” she replied, 
geatly ; “ but I think I should” have required 
stronger proof had I been you; but it is too 
late to talk of it now; I am very sorry for your 
sake and for my own that it has happened, for 
- has blotted with pain a whole year of our 
ives.” 

‘A year, too, that should have been the hap- 
piest of our lives!” he said, regretfully. 

She made no reply, but rose to leave the 
room ; to save berself whole years of torture she 
would not tempt him to breathe again to her 
one word of love. 

* Gertrude!" he said, as he came forward 
and looked down upon her lovely face. “ Ger- 
trude, can you forgive me for not being as glad 
to see you yesterday as—as——” 

* As I was to see you,” she said, finishing the 
sentence for him, and looking ab him with flash- 
ing eyes. “Yes, I can quite forgive you, Mr. 
Powis ; it was natural that I who had regarded 
you as dead should be more glad to welcome 
you living than you who only thought me mar- 
tied should be to see me, But let us forget 
changing her toue, 


| and trying to speak in a lighter strain ; “ it 


| 


| ber roused t 














; 
she was only wishing | 1.0: 


i 


roust be unpleasant to you, and it is humiliating 
to me; henceforth we will be simple friends |” 

" Toat can vever be,” he said, resolutely. 

The feeling that he was in danger of losing 

¢ dormant passion which had only 
elumbered in‘his heart, and now he was as eager 
to call her his own as she was unwilling to be 
won. 
“We must be more than friends, Gertrude, 
or lese, for 1 love you, and if you will nov be- 
come wy wife I shall never willingly look upon 
your face again.” 

“That isa pity!” she retorted, coldly, * for 
Iam in no humour to marry apyone,” 

And so saying, she would have passed him 
and left the room had he not stood in her way ; 
‘and clasping ene of her hands, asked in low, 
earnest tones,— 

* [3 this your fival decision, Gertrudei AmT 
to go, taking this for my answer! Is life hence- 
forth to be to-us as though we had never met?” 
If she could have escaped from him without 
ing his eyes she would have done so, but 
this was impossible, 

Tbe happiness of their lives was at stake, snd 
| he would be satisfied with nothing less than her 


| absolute acceptance or refusal of his love. 








She lifted her eyes, pride and wounded self- 
esteem giving her momentary strength ; but ae 
she met the fond, loving gaze of the man who 
was dearer to her than all the world besides, her 
obstinacy melted like snow in the warm rays of 
the sun, and she was unresistingly clasped to the 
manly breast, which but for her own folly would 
long ‘ere this have been her rightfal resting- 
place. 

The next day, when Lord and Lady Dunstan 
came to the Hall, they were as much surprised 


| as deli dat et their old friend, though 
supposed to be poor, and afterwards I shrank | . —— arte ny seen . pte 


were blissfully ignorant that their hasty marriage 
had been the cause of his great peril and length- 

ened sufferings ; for Gertrude bad kept her own 
counse!, and had never told them what the in- 
dulgence of her whim had cost her and the 
ot am whom her life was henceforth to be 


Pie i is only necessary toadd that Mr, Wyndham 
Powis soon became convinced of his cousin’s 
identity, and reluctantly retired from Powis 
et where Gerald's mother speedily reinstated 


By Lady Gertrude’s desire the old lady is still 
mistress here, and when her son and his wife 
come to visit her it is as her, guests-—a pleasing 
fiction which helps to sweeten the insb years: of 
her life. 

{THE END.) 








ELkcTRICIANS aver that It is possible for those 
inured to the busiuees to receive with impunity 
double the volts that would kill anyone who wae 
in voortal fear of the mysterious fluid, 
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GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of ey stion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the. fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, r. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us poor | 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is in by, the judicious use of sue 

articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

‘e may escape many a fatal shaft by keepitg ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a prope rly nourished 
frame.” —Ciwvil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only i» 
packets and x tb. tins, by Grocers, labelled thus :-— 
JAMES EPPS & Go., age 2 Chemists, 

on. 

Makers of Epps's Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib Extract A 
thin beve rage of full flavour, with many beneficially taking 

the place of tea. 





OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacions as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Stee) 
and Peunyroyal Lavalus able to Women. 
Post free for 14 and 33 stamps from Tuomas Orrgy, 


Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please mention paper, 
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clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
F blemish, 
| freckles, or Post-free 
CA, for 4a. 6d. 3 2a. 9d.— 
af = S 5. HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London 
Use DR. MACKENZIE'S AR! CAL TOILET 
SOAP. 1s. Tablet; anscented, 6d. per ‘ta 
ABSOLUTELY DsRMLESS, ’ Beware of the many imatations. 


Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk erfectly straight by Puver’s successful 
eigen o hideous boots or unsightly.irons. Write 
iphiet.—L. R. PINET, Boot and Shoe 
oe. 6, hers: rners Street, Oxford Street, London. 








Show this te some Woman. 


e. will send a valvabie, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains important confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties so a. 
ing to all Sent free, securely sealed. 44 - stan. 
cover postage. -—Addreas, he! Anes SALLE, 
ouse, Carburton Street, 258 a 
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FACETIA. 


Cora: “I addressed the professor in French, 
but he couldn’t understand. Do you know his 
nationality 1” Merritt: “ French.” 

Sux: “Ihave been suffering dreadfully lately 
with shooting pains in my face.” He: “ You 
may have been using too posi powder.” 

Mistaess; “ Well, Anna, have you found the 
rose for my hair yet?” Anna: “ Yes, madam ; 
but now I cannob find the hair,” 

Farmer Hopoe (in Birmingham): “Don’t 
theze cable core kill people pretty often round 
here, sonny?” Sonny: “No ;. only once,” 

Lapr: ‘' Little boy, isn’t that — mother 
calling youl” Little Boy: “Yes “ Why 
don’t you answer her, then!” “ Dad’s away.” 

“I saw the doctor’s carriage at your house 
yesterday. Anything serious?” “I should eay 
so. He wanted to collect his bill.” 





“Pa, what is your ‘busy day’?” “ Well, my 
boy, it is when I stay at home to rest, and your 


Ciara (eorrowfully): “ Mother, I am convinced 
that Mr. McGinnis does nod mean business,” 
Mother: ‘* Why, dear?” Ciara: ‘* Last evening 
he referred toa new pair of boots he had just 
bought. He got thems size too large for him. 
No ycung man in love ever buys boote too large 
for him.” 

Dotina Faruzr: “Phat’s the matter, 
Mickey?” Little Mike: “The teacher guv 
Johnny Smart a reward-av-merit pictur’ card fur 
knowin’ his lessons, and Oi didn’t get none—boo- 
hoo!” Doting Father: " Never moind, Mickey. 
Come wid me to the sthore windies an’ show me 
phat hoind av a carred it was, an’ Oi’ll buy ye a 
noicer wan.” 

Wivv-Evrp Lover: “ This is your last chauce, 
Cold Beauty. Speak quickly. Do you tee that 
can? It’s full of dynamite, Promise to .aerry 
me, or I will touch it off.” Cold Beauty: ‘* Will 
you protnise to keep me in better style than that 
horrid Miss Pert is going -to live in when she 
marries Mr, De Rich ?” ‘* Impossible!’ “ Touch 
it oa 32 


Mns. Grower: “ Here’s a cake your mother 


mother gets me to do & few little odd. jobs about | brought in to- day. I suppose you will have o 


the house.”’ 

Jug: “George said I looked lovely at the 
masquerade party last night.’ Jennie: “ Yee; 
Ican understand how a mask would improve 
your looks,” 

“Do you like going to scheol?’’ asked the 
youth’s uncle, “ Yes, sir; I like goin’ al) right. 
It's sittin’ still in the school after I get there 

that I don’t like,” 

“ Ox, yes,” said the pianist, who made 2. spe- 
ciality of playing at fashionable evening parties, 
“I have accompanied some of the very best con- 
versationalists of our times.’ 

Sue: “For my part I would never forgive a 
young man who would kiss a girl against her 

wil.” He: “Nor I; but do you suppose a 
young man really ever "aia ?” 

AvtHor: “ Well, Herr Professor, what do you 
think of my new drama?” Professor: 
“Splendid. The robbers in particular are ad- 
mirably portrayed. The very words they utter 
are stolen.” 

PaTERFaMitias: “ Have you any prospects of 
being able to properly support my daug)iter ?” 
Youthful Suitor: “Ob, yes; in fact, I might 
aay that everything in that respect is purely 
prospective,” 

PracticaL Farner: “ Has that young man 
who wants to sons, you any money }” Romantic 
Miss: “Money! He gave me « cluster diamond 
ring studded with pearls.” “Yes, I know, Has 
be any money left ?” 

Auntie: “Do you find your lessons hard }’’ 
—_ Nephew; ‘Some of them is; but spellin 

and pronunciation is easy.” “ "They are?” 
‘* Yes’m, All you has to do is to pronounce words 
the way they i isn’t spelled, and-spell ’om the way 
they isn’t pronounced,” 

“T'vg a good story to tell you, boys,” eaid the 
London commerefal traveller to a crowd of other 
commercials, “I don’t think any of you ever 
heard me tell it before.” ‘Is it a really good 
story |” asked one of the party doubtingly. “ Ts 
certainly is.” “Then you never told ib before.” 

Foyn Morner: “ How do you like your new 
governess, Johnny!” Johnny: “Ob, I like her 
ever eo much,” ‘I’m so glad my little boy has a 
nice teacher at last,” “Ob, she’s awful nice. 
She says she don’t care whether I learn auything 
or not, so long as dad pays her salary.” 

Borrowalt (dropping in): “That’s a fine 
machine of on, Some day I'll come 
around and take it out for a little spin. By the 
way, what kind of a bicycle would you advise me 
to ride?” Ferguson: “I'd advise you to ride 
one of your own.” 

Roperts: ‘‘Halio! What's wrong, old 
fellow?” Benscn: ‘I’m almost crazy. [ sent 
a letter to my broker, asking him whether he 
thought I was a fool, and another one to Miss 
Willets, asking her to come for a drive with me, 
and I don’t pets which of them this telegram is 


\. 





from,””. Roberts : ‘What docs it say?” Benson : 
“ Simply ‘ Yes.’” 


jece?” Mr, Growler: " Will I! 
think so! Ah, that's ‘the stuff! If you could 
only make cakes like mother, Hetty!” Mrs. 
Growler: '' Yes, as I was going to say, your 
mother brought this in to-day. She saw it at 
the baker’s as she by, and went in and 
bought it. She'll be glad you liked it.” 

A Younac 
ina charmingly-decorated recess. On her knee 
wat a diminutive niece, placed there pour les con- 
venances. Ia the adjoining room, with the door 
opened, were the reat of the company. Pre- 
sently the little niece, in a jealous and very 
audible voice, said: “Auntie, kiss me too.” 
What had just happened may be imagined, 
“You should say ‘ twice,’ Ethel dear ; ‘two’ is 


T should just 


lady was sitting with a gallant captaia | 


Hosrrrat Puysicran: “You are bruised, too, 
I eee.” Patient: “Yes, I came in an ambu- 
lance,” 








vechivtedg FREEZ. 

The Parisian Skin Lotion. Keeps 
) the face, neck, and hands spot 
leas and soft aa velvet in all 


weather: Speedily removes 
pimples, blotches, roughness, 
f redness, Cures Eczemyu, Frost 
i bites, Chapped Hands, Chil- 
Pi blain TRY IT. 1/8, 2/9, & 4/6, 
post free, privately packed, from 
OTTO-FREERZ CO., 16, F urnival 





Street, Londou, EC. | Sold y 
} Chemists, Medical Advice free 
by letter 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE ? 
“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelops to ‘‘ K.,” 
Kapurineg, Lrp., HUDDERSFIELD, for free samples 
with name of nearest agent, 

TOBACOONISTS' OUTFITTING ©0o., mee, Tees 
Rosi, Lon ~~ — & year’ reputatio x.) 


LN = 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREB, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
—Appl: M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.B. Please 
name Paper. 





SOBACCONISTS COMMENCING, 


Bee Milns, Guide and Catalogue on ra ance) 5 3a, 
“ Flow to open & Cigar Stores, from £: 








All communications respecting Advertisements 
should be addressed to the 





not grammar,” was the immediate rejoinder. | “LONDON READER” OFFICE, 
Clever girl that ! | 834, Strand, London, W.0. 
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WASH 
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‘a 
FOR DYEING 
Gloves, § 


MAYPOLE SOAP 





AYPOLE 





Blouses, Dres' Underlinen 
Bilk Scarves, "Handkerebiets, 
Antimacsasars, T 


Dyes any Colour. 


y 


For 
Home Dyeing. 


(PATD.) 


OLD 
STYLE 





NO 
MESS ) 
NO 
/ 
’ 


TROUBLE. 


Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, 
tlemen’s shirts. Lace Curtains, Silk 
llet Mats, Shawls, etc., e 
d. per T. obit peas 6d.). 
EVE 


SOLD YWHE 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDIGATE, LIMITES, 98, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tires Queen is to return to Windsor from Bal- 
moral on Saturday, November 14th, 


Tur ()ueen in her long life has travalied very 
little abroad. She has never been in Ruaala, 
Denmark, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Spain, nor 
Greece. She has never yet set eyes on any of 
her colonies, nor upon any part of ‘Asia, Africa, 
or America, 

Tar ex-Empress Eugénie, who fs still engaged 
on her memoirs, uses a penholder that is set with 
diamonds. This was employed by the fourteen 
representatives in signing the treaty of peace in 
Paris.in 1356, and was presented to the. ex- 
Empress as a memento, 

Prince Gsorce or Greece was much with 
the Princess of Wales and her daughter while 
they were in Denmark. The most cordial and 
affectionate feelings exisb between this fine young 
sailor Prince and the Emperor of Russia, who 
owes his life to Prince George’s readiness in ward- 
ing off a blow aimed at his Majesty in China 
when, as Czarevitch, he was making a prolonged 
foreign tour, ‘ 

THE devotion of the Czar to his baby-girl, the 
Grand Duchess Olga, is almost pathetic. That 
his marriage was a love-match no one who sees 
the Emperor and Empress together can doubt ; 
and perhaps it is because the wee Grand Duchess 
eo closely resembles her mother that she is so 
completely idolised by her father. It is his 
greatest pleasure--inueed, practically hie only 
recreation—to play with this tiny baby, and 
during his stay in Denmark he spent the greater 
part of his time carrying his little davghter 
about and keeping her amused. 

A very curious thing about ‘the young 
Empress of Russia is that she cares nothing 
about jewels, or, indeed, about any kind of 
Gnery, and in this respect presents a striking 
contrast to her mother-in-law, the still. young- 
looking and even pretty Marie Feodorovna, 
whose jewel casket in the days when she was 
Eqpress was the most famous in the world 
from a gem point of view, hardly second 
even in the matter of pearls to the collection 

f the Empress of Austria, whose black pearls 
ere noted throughout Europe for their extreme 
beauty and rarity. 

THe wedding of the Prince Royal of Italy 
and the Princess Héléae of Montenegro at Rome 
ia fixed for the 24th inst. The Italian Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, Count Giannotti, is 
expected next week In Rome to make the 
necessary arrangements, but the wumber of 
invitations will, at King Humbert’s express 
desire, be very limited. The civil ceremony is 
to be performed in the throne-room of the 
Quirinal. Queen Margaret providea her 
daughter-in-iaw with magnificent veil of 
antique Venetian point lace. The whole of 
one hotel has been taken for the suites of the 
Royal guests, for whom rooms are now being 
prepared at the Quirinal. 

\ Mangracr will probably take place between 

Prince Christian of Denmark, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince, and the Princess Pauline of 
WVurtemberg, only child of the King of 
Wurtemberg. Prince Christian, who was born 
in September 1870, is not only helr to the 
Danish throne, but he will inherit at least two 
millions sterling out of the immense fortuge 
which came to his mother, the Crown Princess, 
from her parents, King Charlea and Queen 
Louise of Sweden. [Princess Pauline, who was 
born in December 1877, is the child of King 
William by his first wife, who died in “1882, 
and who wos a sister of the Duchess of 
Albany aud the Queen Regent of the Nether- 
lancs. Princess Pauline cannot ascend the 
throne, ss the Salic law prevails in Wurtem- 
berg, but she will inherit a very largé fortune 
from her father, The present Queen (Charlotte) 
of Wurtemberg (who has no ehbildren) is the 
eldest sister of Prince Frederick of Schaumburg- 
Lipps, who was married a few months ago 
to Princess Louise of Denmark, sister of Prince 
Obriatian, 





STATISTICS, 


American railroads employ 2,000,000 men, 

Five hundred and eighty seven different lan- 
guages are spoken in Europe. 

Tere is a population of 22,000 children 
in the hospitals and workhouses of London. 

Tae greatest candle-power in any 6ne light 
used in a lighthouse is at Houstholm, in Den- 
mark, where the light is 2,000,000 
power. 

Over 150 ambulances are provided in London 
for the transport of persons injured or sud- 
denly taken ii) In the streets, /our persons 
are killed weekly in the streets of the 
metropolis, and « ecore or two are injured, 





GEMS. 


Wispom iz the olive that springeth from the 
heart, bloometh on the tongue, and beareth fruit 
in the actions. 

Tae battles In which a man achieves the 
noblest of his life-victories are fought in soli- 
tude, 


Muca of life is oniy fragmente—unfinished 
things, broken sentences, interrupted efforte, 
pictures left uncompleted, sculptures only half 
hewn, letters only half written, songs only begua 
and choked in teara, But not one of these frag- 
meats ia loat if it has love's blessed life in it, 

Ayxrety and worry are the friction of the soul, 
irritating, disorganising, and wearing out the 
delicate machinery of life. They dim the bright- 
ness and sour the sweetness of what might other- 
wise be the happiest life. They repel sympathy 
alienate friendship and destroy love. They are 
productive of no god, and work only evil, both 
to self and others, 


oe 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cassace and Bacoy.—Take equal quantities 
of onion and bacon (fat and lean), chopped finely; 
fry the onion in butter, and, before it takes 
colour, add the bacon ; when thie is cooked, add 
some cabbage, parboiled and shredded; then 


pepper to taste, and toss the whole on the fire |; 


till quite done. 

Bagen Custaap.—-A baked? custard is one of 
the easiest things to make, and also one of the 
eastest: things to spoil in baking. A shallow 
dish is better than a deep one. Place the dish 
containing the custard in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderate oven, Try it with a 
knife blade, and as soon as the knife comes oud 
clean, remove from the oven at once. . 

Potato Dumpiinc.—Boil a pound of potatoes, 
pass through a sieve; chop one-half pound of 
suet finely and mix with the potatoes ; add aalt, 
one er” hm of baking powder and cne half- 
pound of flour, Work all together and tie in a 
pudding cloth ; boil for three hours, When done 
eut in slices, put on a hot dish, aud pour some of 
the beef gravy over lt. To be eaten with roast 
or boiled beef, 

Vest Rorn.—Have one Jarge veal cutlet out 
as evenly as possible, so that it may be evenly 
thick at all parte. Sprinkle with finely chopped 
parsley, then a layer of finely chopped almonds 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Roll and tie #o that 
it will keep in shape. Pat in a stewing-pan 
one sliced onion, a sliced carrot, and two bay 
leaves, Steam for one hour and a balf. Stand 
away to cool, aud slice. This may be prepared 
the day before you, wish to use it. 

Tusee ig harily any need to recommend an 
article so well known as Borwicx’s Baxiya 
Pownar ; still i is as well to remember that it is 
. money can buy.” It is made 
from the purest ingredients obtalnabls. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tye Buddhist nuns fa Burmah have their 
heads completely shaved. 
THE reason wes ‘ptars ertent gw ihe 
lanets seem to show @ : 
tho stars ero occa Giamrh ha, ha 
mere lu and 
comparatively so near that their : ie dis- 


There is a glassy space on 

ribs. When the moth wants to w it strikes 
these ribs with its antenns, which have a knob 
at the end, The sound is a love-call, from, the 
male to the female. ny 

Tue largest cannon in the world was taken 
the English whea India was conquered, The 
cannon was cast about the year 1500, and was the 
work of a chief —— bras ton pear 
Ahmednuggur. The in gun 
now fitted ap with seata, and fs a favourite place 
for English officers to go for a quiet noonday 
sleep. 
Tour: HONS wires seem to have an important 
influence in preventing lightaing from striking, 
according to the investigations of the German 
telegraph department.’ Three hundred and forty 
towne with telephone syetems and five hundred 
and sixty towns without them were under obser- 
vation. In the former the lightning struck 
three times for every hour of storm ; in} the 
latter Ave times.’ Moreover, the violence of the 
lightning was much lees in the former cases, 

SrpeRia Is one of the finest undeveloped coun- 
tries in the world, and it is really difficalt to ex- 
aggerate the enotmous wealth of this gigantic 
region, The soil is of-elmost inexhaustible fer- 
tility, and the crops are magnificent, There is 
hardly any limit to the productions of the land. 
The Russians themselves have but an imperfect - 
idea of the immensity of their natural wealth, 
and other people outside Russia cannot realise it 
all. Siberia, so far from being a region of deeo- 
lation and of death, is a northern Australia, with 
larger rivers, more extensive forests, and mineral 
wealth not inferior to that of the island con- 
tinent, 

BaNANA- LEAVES serve mary useful purposes, 
for of them are made tough paper, from the 
thinnest tissue to thickest card-board; clothing, 
hats and brushes, mats and hammecks. Mil- 
lions of of banana fibre, misnamed 
Mavila “hemp,” are each year brought to the 
United States or taken to Europe, and spun into 
co from the fineness of up through the 
size of twine to the bigness of mammoth cables ; 
and many a dainty handkerchief and bit of fine 
lace has been woven from the fibres of banana- 
leaves by the deft fingers of the women of South 
America. 

DistonDs can now be engraved in a very artis- 
tic manner. The development of the diamond- 
cutting art briogs into existence a new clase of 
jewellery, for‘ which a considerable demand is 
expected. It was long believed that the diamond 
could not be evgraved with safety or satisfactory 
results; bub a few stones roughly engraved were 
found in India, and a diamond was exbibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 on which » portrait 
of the King of Holland was seratched. But the 
work was very imperfect, and the stones were 
rather demolished than engraved. Some of the 
finest examples of engraving on diamonds are 
the work of a )’aris jeweller. One is a ecarf-piv, 
representing a yataghan, of which the blade is a 
slender diamond, and the handle is ivory, An- 
other {s a large circular stone, on which a 
with its foliage is engraved. An, elaborate piece 
of work is a bicycle, of which the wheels are two 
circular diaraonds. The spokes are repreeented 
by lines engraved on the diamonds, Another 
diamond fe carved like a fish. A handsome 
brooch is a scarabeeus, surrounded by sapphires 
and brilliants. Ocher examples are wrobekns re- 
presenting fies, of which the wings are thin, en-. 
graved diamonds ; two diamonds engraved with 
armorial bearings, the imperial arms of Russia 
being used in one instance on shirt and cuff 
buttons. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Timoray.—Every will must be proved. 

Asovrren.—Pronounce Paris” as it is spelt. 

Svaz —The Suez Canalis one hundred miles long. 

Vioter.——-For chutney. they should be quite ripe, 

Se §.—Only the actual owner could give you notice, 

MaLoxe,--Tho “ spotting” of mirrors is due to damp. 

RALPHts.— You should inquire at the shipping offices. 

Taovni.—A lodger’s goods may be detained for Tent. 
Dame .— At the Tolayd Bevenus Office, Somerset 

ouse. 


Usmarry Vietrn. _There ie no known infallible} 


preventive of sea-sickness, 

Batp-raTe —It is quite outside our sphere of know- 
ledge ; ask your hairdresser. 

QUgEIST. —Basiness addresses are not given in these 
columnpe. 

Youso Avrnor.—A representation on the stege would 
secure-all rights. 


8. B —There ig no velsngs ; almost everything 
depends on qualification. 
GENTLEMAN JoninMake it toa dealer ; there is no 
fixed tariff for old books or papers. 
Inpersxpest.~—They cannot prevent her earning her 
living away from them, 
Wii1ie.—Neither the one nor the other ; is largely a 
matter of physical constitution. 
Kanu—In absence of agreement to the contrary, six 
months’ notice must be given. 
Lovat Svpvect.—The Queen has novex been present 
ta sitting of the House of Commons, 
Lone Tom.—You ean go to the landiord and have the 
sorrect name Inserted jo the rent-book. 


Ampitioy.-~There ia no royal road to the coveted 

legree ; you must attend college. 

Wattacé.-They gee § ask @ premium varying 
from £20 to £50 with each 

Usnarey W.ve.—You maolt marry agala while your 
husband is alive unless you can get « divorce. 

TaipPers.—Summer or carly autumn is generally con- 
sidered to be the best time for the trip you describe. 


J. 0. I.—We are unable to trace the author of the 
lines you mention. 


Weary,— You must explain all the circumstances to 
a solicitor if a claim shouid be made agatust you. 


_ Auarror.--You can obtein the play from Mr. French, 

th ae publisher, Strand, London, W.0. 

B (0.--The letter “a is the first letter of the 
t slteh alphabet, as of most other alphabets which are 
dertred from the Phoenicians, 

Par.—We are not aware that the Irish. differ from 
or Scotch or Ynagliah in their manipulation of the 
wor , 

Lover or Frowers.—A little saltpetre added to the 
water in which cut flowers are put will keep the flowers 
fresh a long time. 

Cooxrz.—Meat and fowls may be made more tender 
{f. when they are boiling, a teaspoonful of vinegar be 
added to the water. 

First Cogsmy.—It is the nepeier idea that such 
marriages are undestrable because of the possible effect 
upon any children that may be born of such union, 

Jennin.—Wet ‘the paint to he removed with naphtha, 
prebably one a nm will be sufficient, but if not 
repeat as often as required, As soon as the paint is 
softened rub the walla clean. 


A Soupien’s Lass.--The purpose of a court-martial, as 
ot ‘as other court, is to hear two sides of a question 
ated, and the ind tvidnal wiio is coucerned allowed to 

stat te defences, 


_Dora.-—The f e of house 
alowed te accumulate dust. t chokes the plant, 
and clean leayes are brighter as well as healthier. 
Plante should be washed at least once In two weeks. 


Back @y-meanrep.—Do not.carry your grievances into 
court, upless you erave notorlety, which we infer from 
the tone of your letter you do not. Better t to submit to 
much humiliation in private than to have your troubles 
alred before the publie. 


\-Stesrer.—BHvery person requires a certain 
am oust of slee Phyaiclans say that it is most im- 
petent that it be taken all pater yes ow dyn aes ot 
oO. 9@ night ia by far the most convenient, agreeable 
‘nd customary time. - 
oe Romper sewing really no more 
tuan boarding-houses or schools women. and 
old, of the Rowan Catholic faith, similar to other insti 
tutions for Protestant young women ; they are all 
equally under one law, 


Ppa —The war was o ly called the 
F eo0o-Prassian War because Ni ‘a quarrel was 
with King William of be a to be suec- 
cessful id the conflict by inducing the States to 
side with him agaiaat William ; but in this he was mis- 
taken, the German Bites stood together, therefore 


the war actually became a wer, 


its should never be 





Poets ome flowers disappears as 
as the starch In is exhausted ; and it ae 
La’ restored by Plaing ibe Gowet fern solution cl etiga’, 
when the formation starch and the emission of 
fragrance will be at he. resumed, 


TRoveLeD Mint —% vig can get rid of the blackheads 


on your face at ae ee js holding: it over a bowl of 
steaming water, then rubbing with a very coarse towel, 
and finall applying a Uittle spirits to the skin, but the 


are an indication that your dige: tive system 
is somewhat out of order. 

CG. K.—Powdered borax is often found very effective 
scattered: freely. say half a pound to each room; it 
should be chiefly ws Bae gr where aw are observed -to 
congregate, particu! in cracks and crevices, where 
they usually hide in the day-time ; force it in with the 
biace of a knife, or blow it 

- M. A. WI you put “a 
for months, you will ——, 
do not say whether stains th to be remov We 

Id advise making whiting Into a thick creamy 
paste with water, put thet on eveuly with a brush or a 
piece of flannel, and wash it off with soap and water. 


Mer hee to the oe paw for Civil Service 
mission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 8.W., Ie Ue ot 


subjects set to candidates for appointment, ‘also probable 
date and of next.ckamination ; al! will be snppited 
ey but your Saree step Is to have yourself nominated 

to the Home Secretary by an M.P. for the situation, 


Parny.—Ink stains can be removed by tightening the 
portion stained over a bowl, pouring out some ere | 
water, then rubbing in a tthe powdered stadia spe i, 
cr again rinsing in hot water ; but we 
that in removing the ink the 
not be removed at the same time, 


le” on and leave it on 
remove the g You 


ra the. taints will 


WHEN YOU WERE HERS. 


Waewn you were bore, 

The golden honrs flew by with joyous haste-- 

Too brief the day, too long the night's dark waste 
Ece morn drew near. 


Life seemed the Yne tightest jer of summer's prime —- 
No skies before in sunny clime 
Bo sweetly clear. 


When you were here, 
The wood-birds gayly sang from morn till night, 
While I walked charmed amid ato slowing light 
Of Love's bright chy 


When you were here— 
Oh, long the days and bitter since we met, 
And atil!, with mad, sweet longing and regret, 
4 i ojas you, dear! 


The sun shines’on, 

fhe flowerets blossom ‘neath my careless feet, 

June's golden Fe meyend spreads ite fragrance eweet, 
you are gone! 


A hidden tear, 
A faded rose, a sweet, sad memory 
ro all the summer glories left to me, 
Since you were here ! é 


M. G.—The ink-stains can be removed if you first 
dip the page in @ strong solution of oxalic acid and 
water, then in & —- of one part muriatic acid 
fe six parts of water, then let the page be well bathed 

rupuing cold water, or in several changes of cold 
water. so aa to remove all trace of the acids, watch would 
tend if leit in to rot paper, and lastiy dry slowly. 

‘he process needs groat care. | 


May Bvossom.—The fish should be scalded before it fs 
cooked. Place a moderate-sized dried haddock in a pie- 
Gish and pour boiling water over it. Let the fish soak 
thus for five minutes, drain and skin it; dry in a 
clean cloth, put it in a buttered tin, cover with greased 

r, and ‘bake for about ten minutes. Place on a very 
dish, put some small pieces of butter on the fish, 
season with white pepper, andscrveatonce, _ 

Goanox.—Enamelling is a very nies process and can 
be successfull ¥ carried through only by a practised 
wowed a 5 you bave thoroughly ed the metal and 

a bottle of black laequer varnish, with a 

gto Oe brush proceed to apply by drawing the 

onary crt in one direction, having your machine at 

the time in the room which is about as hot as you can 
stand, you ought to sueceed to satisfaction, 


Neatxxss —There are two very good ways of keeping 
carpets looking nice. One is to go over them once a 
week with a broom dipped in hot water, to which a little 
turpentine has been added. Another, and perhaps 
better way, ia to kle the with moist tea- 
leaves and salt. en sweep with short strokes the 
nap of the carpet. The leaves gather the dust, while 
the salt brightens the colours and haipe drive away 


Soxo-ninp.+The more you “ doctor it the more care 

it will occasion. Of course there may be “ profes- 

sionals” who, having used their vocal powors for a 

lifetime, require something to stimulate them. and so 

they resort to one agemt or another ; some geryling the 

throat with tannin oe it whigens sag eery or 

porter o pagne pping tea, 

Take our advice nd let all these ‘ings alone. Properly 
trained, “the vocal machinery -lubrieating.” 





eLoTt.—-The only person who can confer the 

Pay ot ka kaighthood is the Queen, to whom tndividuals 

forthe honour are recommended by the Prime Minietex : 

thet official Las no authority to ennoble anyone, on 
C) se refuse if she dislikes the individ 


Lavra.—Linens that bave been etained by tea or 
coffee may be cleansed by moistening the spots with 
waterand holding them over the fumo* of a emall piece 
of burning sulphur, or a few sulphur matches. fash 
immediately in water in which a little ammvu!a or soda 
hae been dissclved, Stains that nothing else will 
remove are often taken out by the vapour arising from 

poreng Soares, but the material must be washed 

thoroughly at once, 


Waiy.—Take a firm cabbago, soak it half an hour to 
let the insects creep out, then pour boiling water over 
mo ye ry ty ee or a ees a Rt hour. Drain it: 

pu into a acer oa oO! ng salted water 
and «a pinch of ee) Bott with the Vid off til 
tender, then ket, it — and drain all the. water from 
it ; chop up the cabbage pretty finely, and add to it ia 
a basin one egg beaten up, pepper and eslt to taate, and 
halt a cup of cream or good milk. Put it tu a pudding 
dish, smooth the top, and put in the oven to bake anv 
get very hot. You are right to use vegetables largély at 
this seasou of the year. The above mode of cooking 
makes « cabbage ly digested and nourishing. 


Garra.— First varnish the wood once with white, bard 
varnish, then cut off the merains of the print, which 
should be on uns'zed paper. Wet the back of tt with a 
sponge and water, using enough water to saturate the 

r, but not so as to be watery on the printed side. 
en, with a flat camel's-bafr brush, give it a coat of 
transfer (ulocho)) varnish on the printed side, and ap 
it sie plece’ as aide ginny op ie the wood- 
work, placing a ahect paper on it an = fo od 
down evenly with the hand till every part adheron, 


4fter standing a short time mes | son Fs ay ys back 
of the print with the fingers, till t a thin 
palp remains, It may require being pee Foor before 


all that will come (or rather aouht to po of - 
removed. Great care is required in this o hen: 
design, or yes aide, be not distur 

is done, and q) , give the work a coat a tal rr 
hard varalat, yer it will appraras if = on the 
w 





“KNOWLEDGE {tS POWER.” 
“ A Genuine Offer. 


25s. Book for Ss, 6d. 


(CakRiaGe Farr.) 
No Home should be without one. 
NEW EDITION OF 


Ogiluie’s Eneyclopeedi 
Of Useful Information and World's Atlas. 
No Single Book ever before contained such a Wealth of 
Knowledge. 

A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF, 

Best Book of Information over Issued. 
Many Magniticentiy-Engraved Coloured Maps, 
Hundreds of Popics of great value to every person. 
By Special Ar range cent with the Publishers of the 
“Eneyclopedia of Us Fal Information and Atlas of the 
World” we. are enabled to offer copies.of this New 
Edition to our Readers for 88. 6d., carriage free, to any 
part of the United Kingdom only, and those wishing to 
secure 2 vopy ehould send us a P'0.0. for the amount 
at once, as the number of copies of the work at-our 

disposal is is limited. 





COUPON. | 

} Please send me One Copy. of the New | 
t) | Bdition of “ Ogilvie’s Encyelop medi’ 2 of Useful 

| Information and World’s Atlas,” for which I | 


enclos: 


2 P.O.O, value 8s, 6d, 
“ ; 


| ROI G citi mntnencieprengeteneninre DeaAM 
| 

TO Oe MERE Sat eS eee ee | 

' 


| Oct, 24th, 1896 


Orders to be address xd to Ti iz Pu patsner, ‘ Loxpor 
Reaver,” 334, Strand, London, Ww: 








See aan Se tae fo an mkt he 
wor en yonce Weekly; or Quarterly 
One Hightpence. 


Ax Bacx Nowsxes, Pants and Vorumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 423, Now Read pine 08, 
oo Also Vol Le ie en bait 
Tax INDEX ro Vor. LEVI, is Now Ready; Price Qne 
Penny, post free, Three-halfpence. 


Of Avy Lorrers T0 wn Appt xssxp ro raz How0R oF 
Ter Lospow Reapms, $34, Strand, W.0. 


+i} We cannot undertake to return rejected mame 
scripts, 
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ey, pi KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
"sae mae! WY AT ALL SEASONS. 


It Removes and prevents all 
REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
ETC., AND 
A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles is. & 2. 6d., of all Chemisty and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





vaare MARK / 




















600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 














GDIDIDSI DS IVIWISS 


@ “No flaw.in its :taim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE. ” 
MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA ; 


Awarded Highest “Strongest and Best,” 
lamers” HEALTH. 


Over 200 Gold Meda!s and mee »mas awarded to the Firm. 


DOOOOOOSOOOOHOOOOOS 























Dorit Cough-use 


They at once check the Congh 
and remove the cause, 


TheUntivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


Keating Jozenges 



























MACHINE 


ual in size and quny 


any Machine. Works by Han 

any oe 4 years'¢ ame 
To ensure satisfaction we will 
send Machineonreceipt of &/= 


P.O, on one month’s trial. 
Balance can be paid 5/= MonTHL Y. 
Call or Write for Designs and Samples of W ork. 
THE ATLAS SE ING MACHINE CO. 


“ATLAS” 















63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hicu Ro., Kireurn 
(Please quote this Paper’. 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curters in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps 
Of a)| Hairdressers and Baney 
Dealers, Wholesal 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 








City Rd., E.C., ) London. 





hOOK- STITCH 


- PEPPER'S TONIC 


} 


{ 


184, Hicw Street, CampeN Town, Lonoon; | 


Berners 8t., W.,and | 


Promotes Appetite. 


| CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS I ag uy aa 


SHILLING BOTT 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 











ORIGINAL AND 
‘ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DF J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
hich assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords 2 calm, refreshing sleep, 

WITH Ol T HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exha usted. 


D5. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 


J. COLLIS 


CHLORODYNE 


Re AGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS yp igh he To] 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, thst the whole sto: » | 
defendant on an was deliberately mnie, and he regretted to say tt bad be béer 


sworn to,—See The Times, July 13th, 18 


D®. ‘J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is tho | 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, 
RHEU MATISM, 





TRUE 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 


BROW NE 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS aa 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caleutta, states :—“‘ TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRA®A.’ 





D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE r rapidly cuts short 


all attacks of 


ern SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


MPORTANT CAUTION,—The IMMENSE SALE of 
this REMEDY has yiven rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS, Be 
careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 1/1}, ap. & ae Sole 

Manufacturer-—J, T. DAVENPORT, 88, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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